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ADVERTISEMENT, 


The Britiſh Wool Society, being anxious to 
rocure as much information as poſlible, reſpec- 
ing the different breeds of ſheep in England, 
nd the proper mode of managing them; they 
«hed on Meſſrs William Redhead of Chatto, 
zobert Laing of Plenderleith, both in the coun- 
of Roxburgh, and William Marſhall junior 
f Blindburn, in the county of Northumber- 
ind, fore maſters, or ſheep farmers, to make 
ſurvey of the principal counties of England, 
inguiſhed for the excellence of their breeds, 
nd to report their obſervations thereon to the 
ety, -Accordingly theſe Gentlemen, accom- 
ned by Mr Andrew Reid of Jedburgh, ſet 
ton the zoth of July, and returned on the 
4h September following, having ſpent about 
zen weeks, (the utmoſt that the neceſſary at- 
ntion to their own private concerns would ad- 
it of), in that important Journey, —That they 
re fulfilled the objects of their miſſion, as 
uch as their time would admit of, will not be 
med by any one who takes the trouble of per- 
i; the following pages. At the ſame time it 
unot be expected, that, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of 


time, 


(6) 
time, they could poſſibly have had it in they 
power, to collect all the information connedeiſ 
with ſo great an inquiry. lt is, therefore, ex. 
neſtly requeſted, that every reader of intelli 
gence and public ſpirit, will have the goodne 
to tranſmit to Sir John Sinclair, Baronet, M. 
the Chairman of the Society, any additional fich 
or obſervations which may occur to him, on per 
uſing the Report, in order that accurate deſcrip 
tions may be obtained, of ſuch of the differer 
breeds propagated in England, as are truly ws 
luable ; and that the beſt mode of managin 
them may be completely aſcertained, 

The Society at the ſame time determined, u 
make farther enquiries into the ſtate of ſheep 
farming in the Highlands, particularly on th 
weſtern coaſt ; the eaſtern parts, and the cente 
of the Highlands, having been previouſly {ur 
veyed by Mr Andrew Kerr. - Mr Roger Mu 
ſhall of Blindburn in Northumberland, 20 
Mr Kerr Richardſon, of Morbattle in Roxburgl 
ſhire, were pitched upou for that purpole. 
Unfortunately, however, Mr Marthai! (who! 
juſtly conſidered at the very top of his prof 
ſion as a ſtore farmer,) was taken ill ond 
road; and Mr Richardſon was prevented 
that circumſtance, from completing the 0 


chalked out to him, in the manner he ccd 
: hat 
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ve wiſhed; but he has, in a great meaſure, 
ecuted the plan, and the obſervations which 
curred to him, will be found in the firſt num- 
r of the appendix, | s | 

As the following pages alſo contain deſcrip- 
"ns of the Cheviot, the Culley, and the Shet- 
id breeds; it is evident, that this paper fur- 
hes a greater variety of uſeful information, 
pecting the various breeds of ſheep in theſe 
gdoms, than has ever been communicated 


the public, in any preceding publication. 
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Reſpefting the Proper Syſtem to be purſued for the 
T1 PROVEMENT of BRITISH WOOL, 


IR JOHN SINCLAIR has much pleafure, in 
communicating to the public, the following pa- 
per, containing the obſervations of three experienced 
nd intelligent ſtoremaſters or ſheep-larmers, reſpect- | 
ng the different breeds of ſheep, which are to be 
ound in the ſouthern part of the iſland ; and he thinks 
ta matter of the utmoſt conſequence to the intereſts 
f both kingdoms, that the facts therein contained 
hould be made known as much as poſſible, ſince, 
rom every circumſtance which theſe gentlemen have 
eported, it ſeems to be indiſputably aſcertained, that 
e improvement of ſheep and wool is an object, 
f paſſble, of more conſequence to England, than even 
Scotland; and, in particular, that the ſpreading of 
e Cheviot breed of ſheep, and the Cheviot ſyſtem of 
agement, over the mountainous diſtricts of South, 
vell as of North Britain, are points well entitled 
the preateſt exertions on the part of individuals, 


a | and 


( i ) 
and to every poſſible encouragement on the part o 
the public, 

The attention of the country, however, ought n 
to be confined to any one particular ſpecies, nor vi 
any perſon, who has ever had an opportunity of con- 
ſidering the ſubject, in the manner which its impor 
tance deſerves, ever entertain the idea, that only one 
breed of ſheep, ought to be propagated in theſe king. 
doms. For, whether we take into our conſideration 
the hardy and plaſtic nature of the animal itfelf, th: 
variety of ground on which it may be ſately pa. 
ſtured, the different ſorts of wool, which they may be 
made to produce, or the great variety of purpoſes to 
which that wool is applicable, it is evident, that na. 
ture intended, that there ſhould be a confiderable d. 
verſity of breeds, even in the ſame individual cou. 
try. At the ſame time it would appear, that in thele 
kingdoms, we may ſafely reſtrict ourſelves to 5 lors, 
which may be diſtinguiſhed by the names of ti: 
Marſh land, —the Arable land,—the Mountain, 
the Hill,—and the Shetland breeds; ſince one ot 
other of them may be maintained, on every fort dl 
ground or paſture we are poſſeſſed of, and will pro 
duce every deſcription of wool, that can poſſibly bt 

required, in all our various manufactures. 


I. MARSH LAND SHEEP. 


In the rich meadows, or marſh lands of England, 


q particular ſpecies of ſheep has been brought to wc 
gren 
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great perfection. It is certain, that the very tichneſs of 
the paſture itſelf, more eſpecially if aided by the care of 
the ſhepherd, would ſoon reat a breed, diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſize of the animal, and the length and quantity of 
its wool. In a fertile country, indeed, it can hardly be 
doubted, that N t sf wool, and QUanTI1Y of 
mutton, or a large fleece, and a large carcaſe, are the 
proper objects of attention; whereas in a hilly or 
mountainous diſtrict, QUALITY of wool and QUALITY of 
mutton, are the principal points to be attended to. The 
lees Water and Lincolnſſiire breeds, before they were 
ctoſſed by ſmaller, and ſhorter woolled, ſheep, undoubt- 
edly approached the neareſt to perfection of that ſort. 
In point of ſize and weight, they ſurpaſſed every other 
breed, and their wool was ſo long, as, in ſome cales, 
to have gon to the length of, even, 22 inches. Theſe 
breeds, it is true, were not remarkable for fattening 
quickly, nor at any early age ; but from the length 
of their limbs, and the ſize of their carcaſe, they were 
particularly valuable, as they could be driven over 
the deepeſt roads, and might be ſent to the London, 
or any other diſtant, market, at as cheap a rate, as an 
animal of half their ſize, weight, or value. There 
are many manufaQuures, alſo, that cannot be carried 
on to the ſame advantage, without having the wool 
produced by that breed, or of a fimilar nature and 
quality. It is therefore of the utmoſt conſequence to 
preſerve them from being extirpated, and to bring 
them to perfection; both of which may be effected, 


by 


. 
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by a moderate ſhare of public attention and encoy. 
ragement. e wt 


IL ARABLE LAND SHEEP. 


The connecting ſheep farming with huſbandry, az 
it is now eſtabliſhed in many parts of England, and 
on the borders of Scotland, is a very important ſource 
indeed of national wealth. It is by far the beſt means 


of preſerving the fields of a country, in a perpetual 


ſtate of fertility and cultivation. For enriching land, 
the dung of ſheep is well known to be the molt fer. 
tilizing of manures. The cultivation of clover and 
rye-graſs, joined to the turnip huſbandry, is unquel- 


_ tionably the ſureſt mode of cleaning the ground, from 


thoſe noxious weeds, by which its ſtrength is exhauſt. 
ed; and if the turnips are devoured by ſheep on the 
fields, ſuch luxuriant crops of grain may afterward; 


be raiſed, as could not be produced, by any other 


means, on the fame ground. The diſcovery, there- 
fore, of the beſt breed for arable land, and ſpreading 
them in every diſtri, calculated for the purpoſe, is a 
molt important object, the extenſion of which cannot 
be too frequently inculcated. The quantity of wool, 
it is true, produced by this ſpecies of ſheep, is not 
equal to the Marth land, either in point of weight or 
quality; yet it is conſiderable in itſelf, and anſwers 
many valuable purpoſes. But the great advantages 


which this breed poſſeſſes are theſe: 1. The great 
weight of the animal, which is more conſiderable than 
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its appearance would denote, in conſequence of he 
excellence of its form. 2. The early age, at which it 
comes to perfection, being fit for the butcher even at 
two years old ; conſequently as much profit is derived 
by the farmer, from its carcaſe at that age, as from 
other breeds at 4 or 5 years old; beſides, the breed- 
er, in this caſe, generally alſo enjoys the profits of che 
razier. Laſtly, The great quantity of fat, which 
tis breed produces, is a matter of conſiderable mo- 
ent. This fort of ſheep, it may be truly ſaid, has been 
ready brought 10 perfection by Mr Bakewell of Diſh- 
ey, Mr Paget and Mr Princeps of Leiceſterſhire, 
de Meſſrs Culleys of Northumberland, and other 
minent breeders. It is certainly deſirable, to have 
tis valuable breed propagated, in all the diſtricts, for 
hich they are calculated. But there are difficulties 
making them as general as they ought to be, in 
onſequence of the high prices, demanded by thoſe 
ſlo are in the poſſeſſion of the beſt ſort, and the im- 
ſibility of obtaining from them, the Ewe as well 
the Ram. Theſe obſtacles, however, muſt, by 
me means or other, be ſurmounted, either by fome 
IMngement with the breeders, who have carried that 
rt of ſheep to the greateſt perfection, or by encou- 
ging others to rival them, who may be more liberal 
communicative. It will be difficult, at the ſame 
me, it theſe obſtacles were overcome, to keep this 
ed within their proper ſphere, namely, arable di- 
Its; and yet nothing can be more abſurd, or pre- 


Ierous, than to ſuppoſe, that a fat animal, incum- 
bered 


1 


dered with a great quantity of wool, can ever be cal. 
culated for a hilly, and far leſs for a mountainous d. 
ſtrict, or, that a boundleſs and profitable market cut 
be expected, both for the wool, and the carcaſe d 
any particular ſpecies. 


III. MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 


It need hardly be ſtated, that ſheep is by far tf 
moſt profitable ſtock for a mountainous country, | 
is the only animal, the goat excepted, that can fe 
there with advantage to its owner, and though i 
ſome countries, where they breed that ſpecies of gout 
that carries fine wool under its coarſe hair, like the 
ſhawl goat, they may perhaps be led to preſer i 
goat to the ſheep, yet with us, in all fituations, unld 
where there are nothing but rocks, covered vi 
wood, the rearing of ſheep is found to be infinite 
more profitable, Of the different breeds, which 
kept on the mountainous diſtricts of this iſland, # 
Chevi:t ſeems to be the beſt calculated of any perha 
hitherto known, tor ſuch a paſture; uniting hardind 
quality ot wool, and excellence of ſhape and muttat 
and poſſeſſing that length of limb and body, wli 
enables them to travel without difficulty, either 
queſt of food, or to a diſtant market. In gene 
however, in the mountainous diſtricts, both of E 
land and Scotland, they have got into a ſpece M:.,; 


ſheep, with coarſe, thin, looſe, and open flecco; e; 
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rat the leaſt breeze expoſes the tkin to the blaſt, and 
he lighteſt ſhower of rain penetrates to it. No ſpe- 
ies of ſheep can be more incompatible with a high 
tuation; for a true mountain ſheep ought to have a 
rt fleece, that it may be more portable, a thick fleece, 


ind a fine woolled fleece, to keep the animal warm; 
ne wool being infinitely warmer than coarſe, as 
ſhawl is proportionably ſo much warmer than a 
lanket. The great object in regard to the Cheviot 
reed, is, to diminiſh the quantity of coarſe, and to 
ncreaſe the quantity of fine, wool in the fleece, as 
ch as poſſible *®. As to the prejudice, that fine 
yoolled ſheep will not thrive in the high and moun- 
inous diſtricts of Great Britain, but mult neceſſari- 
degenerate, it might as well be faid, that, becauſe 
heſe kingdoms were, in ancient times, inhabited by a 
ce of ignorant and naked ſavages, who painted 
teir bodies, and had not knowledge enough to clothe 
temſelves againſt the inclemency of the ſeaſons, it 

Was 


The coarſeneſs of ſo conſiderable a part of the fleece is 
be principal defect of the Cheviot breed. That, however, may 
remedied, by croſſing with the Heretord ; for though croſſing 
general, is not to be approven of, (becauſe it makes an une. 
ul, or unſortable ſock for the grazier, ard a variety of ſorts of 
vol, to which the manufacturer ſo juſtly objects,) yet where the 
reeds reſemble each other much, which is the caſe with the 
beviot, and the Hereford, then, by a judicious ſyſtem of croſſ- 
and a little attention and perſeverance, any ſingle point to 


iſhed for, in regard either to the ſhape or the fleece, may be 
Nained, . 


o prevent either ſnow or rain from penetrating it, 
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was therefore impoſſible, that the ſame countries coul. 
ever produce men, conſpicuous for their intelligence 
and capacity, and for their {kill in every art, by which 
eiviliſed life is ſo happily diſtinguiſhed “. 


IV. HILL SHEEP, 


It is well known, that wool may be divided ino 
two ſorts, the one fit for combing, and adapted for 
ituffs, ſtockings, &c. the other for carding, from which, 
according to the nature of the material, either coarle 
or fine cloth may be manufactured. Of the cardiso 
woolled ſheep, thoſe which are fed on downs or hills 
covered with ſhort graſs, furniſh the wool beſt calc 
lated for making broad cloth. England formerly 
produced a conſiderable quantity of that fort, bu 
from the extenſion of cultivation and improvement, 
it is diminiſhing every day, and unleſs the hilly d. 

ſtrich 


* It is ſaid, that, as the goat is covered with coarſe hair, it 
neceſſarily follows, that mountain ſheep ſhould reſemble them in 
that particular, and that it is a ſign of ſtrength and hardinek, 
But the hardineſs of the goat, does not depend upon its 112% 
(which, by the bye, has, in many countries, a ſoft down unde! 
the coarſe hair, as is the caſe in particular with the ſhaw! goa 
but principally ariſes from the great thickneſs of its (kin, it 
which reſpeR, it greatly exceeds the ſheep. The julily celebrat 
ed Dr Monro, having agreed to take the trouble of anatomib! 
all the different breeds of ſheep, collected by the Britiſh We 
Society, how far they differ from each other, in regard to thick- 
neſs of pelt or ſkin, as well as in every other reſped, will c 
be accurately aſcertained, 
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ris of Scotland are appropriated to that purpoſe, 
we muſt ſoon become almoſt entirely dependent on 
ur neigh ours for a moſt important article of manu- 
heure, Fortunately, however, in conſequence of 
he late inquiries- hich have been made, reſpecting 
the improvement of wool, it has been aſcertained, 
hat the Spaniſh breed of ſheep will thrive as well in 
his country, as on their native hills; and that their 
wool, ſo far as the experiment has yet been tried, 
nitead of degenerating, rather improves, both in re- 
ard to colour and ſoftneſs, without growing coarſer 
n the pile. But, as the ſhape of the 5paniſh ſheep 
greatly inferior to the Engliſh, it is a fortunate cir- 
umſtance to have it alſo aſcertained, that there are 
beep in England, producing, on a fair compariſon, 
fine a pile of wool as even the Spaniſh, The fleeces 
i the beſt Ryeland and Morte ſheep are unqueſtion- 
bly entitled to that character. The manufacturers, 
lowever, have always found, that the wool of theſe 
reeds, though to appearance as fine in the quality, yet 
ould never be made into cloth of equal value, and, 
nlequently, was not entitled to the ſame price *. 
But 


* Mr Coles, an eminent manuſaQurer in Trowbridge, who 
arcely ever before did any buſineſs, but in Spanith wool, has 
reed, in the courſe of this year, to give the Morſe wool a 
ur trial, Perhaps, if it were manufactured in the French (tile, 
ler, and leſs milled, it might anſwer better, conſidering the 


eaknelt ol che ſtaple at preſent, a deſect which, it is to be ho- 
„ Will bs remedied. 
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But the cauſe of that eſſential difference is now di 
covered. The Spaniſh breed of ſheep, it is well Kno, 
are kept on good paſture all the year round; aid 
is for the ſake of procuring them food, and not with 
any idea, as is abſurdly imagined, of Keeping then 
always in the ſame temperature, that they are drive 
from one part of the kingdom to the other; where 
as the fine woolled Engiiſh breeds are either kept on 
commons, which are conſtantly overſtocked, or a 
fallows, where they have ſcarcely any food to ſuppor 
them. The conſequence is, that the fleece is light 
wants ſtrength and ſubſtance, and cannot properly be 
worked into ſtrong and ſubſtantial cloth. It is be 
lieved, alſo, that ſome improvements might be mate 
in ſcowring fine Engliſh wools, which would mak 
them ſpin more eaſily, and full or mill much better 
than at preſent “. 

It is therefore of the moſt eſſential conſequence 
the kingdom at large, to have theſe breeds, in par 
cular the Rycland), ſaved from that deſtruction wit 
which they are threatened; and ſome plan of manage 


ment recommended to the attention of thoſe, wh 
hatt 


* The manufaQurers complain of a kind of gurmmine/ abi 


Engliſh wool, which prevents its ſpinning and milling wt b 
Perhaps this is owing to obſtructed perſpiration, in conſequent 1 
of the humidity and variableneſs of our climate Put to u 
ever cauſe it may be owing, the ſame proceſs by which l 
furrier cleans his {kins, would frce our Engliſh wools from a] I 


impurity of that nature, and in that caſe, it would ſpin 
mill as well as the Spaniſh, 


che 
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have the pure breed ſtill in their poſſeſſion, that would 
bring their fleeces to perfection. Giving them bet- 
ter food, and ſalt to enable them to digeſt it, ſeems 
to be all that is neceſſary; and when the wool of 
Hereford and of Shropſhire begins to fetch as high a 
price as the Spaniſh, (or from 48. to 5 s. a- pound), 
the propagation of theſe breeds muſt become general; 
25 it will ſoon appear, that it tends as much to the in- 
tereſt of the farmer as that of the public. 

Among the hill ſheep, the Southdown breed is alſo 
entitled to peculiar attention; its hardineſs is almoſt 
proverbial ® z indeed, otherwiſe it could not exiſt in 
the expoſed ſituations where they are kept at preſent ; 
and there are many parts of the iſland where they 
would probably anſwer, perhaps better than even the 
Hereford, though their wool is not yet fo valuable. In 
regard to this part of the ſubject, it may be added, 
that, in ſo far as can be judged from any experiment 
yet tried, it 1s believed that the Southdown, the 
Heretord, and even the Spaniſh, would thrive in 
mountainous as well as hilly diſtricts, were they bred 
upon the ſpot, and properly attended to by the ſhep- 
herd; but in the wide ranges of a mountainous 
country, great care and attention cannot be expected; 
and hence ariſes the neceſſity, of making a diſtinction, 
between the breed to be propagated in the hilly, and 


in the mountainous parts of this kingdom. 
V. 
Sheep, it is Taid, would be brought to perfection, were it 
pollible to unite, in the ſame animal, the fleece of the Spaniſh, 


lie carcaſe of the Bakewell, and the conſtitution of the South, 
donn breed, 


- — — - 
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v. SHETLAND SHEEP. 


The beit ſpecies of the Shetland breed may un 
coubtediy be conſidered as a diſtinct ſort, which 
ought to be carefully preſerved, and brought to it; 
gteateſt poflible perfection. Its wool is a medium be. 
tween the combing and the carding wools; and bein, 
applicable to finer purpoſes than either, namely, e 
moſt beautiful ſtockings, ſhawls, gown, and wailt 
coat pieces, it is much more valuable than any other 
fpecies. Its principal defect is, that many of the 
ſeep have a number of black hairs mixed with the 
white. But there are many of that ſort of ſheep, whole 
wool is of the pureſt and moit dazzling white, fur- 
paſſing any thing of the kind that can be produced 


from any other country. The ſkin of this breed, allo, 


can be converted into a ſpecies of fur, not to be fur- 
patled by any other, either lor warmth or braut). 


Such are the different breeds of ſheep “, „lich, 
| aſter 


The length of the woo! of theſe different bree.s, ouglt 
certainly to vary. Perhaps the average length of < ich, at iff 
full growth on:ght ro be as follows : 


1. Maithland theep, - - « 16 Inches 
2. Arable land ſheep, - 8 . 8 
3. Mountain ſheep, - ; «24 
4. Fill iheep, — - - 2 


lu regard to the Shetland, (which is properly a medium ſon 
of wool,) from 5 to 7 inches is the length: that would be molt 
deſirable. 


1 
ber a confiderable degree of attention to the ſub- 
ect, 1 would particularly recommend to the people 
of this country, and winch, it they were brought to 
pſcction, aud ſpread over every diſtrict, according 
2; they are belt calculated for it, Great Britain would 
oon become infinitely richer, than it is even at pre- 
{-at, this being a matter which is to be brought un- 
der the conſideration of Parliament, early in the courſe 
* the preſent ſeſſion, I thought it adviſable to take 
ie ſirſt opportunity, to throw out ſome general ideas 
den the ſubject, It is evident, that, by eſtabliſhing 
proper ſyſtem of ſheep farming, and connecting it 
ih hofbandry, agriculture may be brought to an 
credible height of perfection; and it will hardly be 
iputed, that the flceces of the country furniſh the 
terials of our greateſt and moſt valuable manu- 
itur2 *, The Britiſh Wool Society, by calling the 
attention 


There is one point of view, in which the ſubjed has never 
© conl.dered ; namely, that, by covering our hills and moun- 


at wih fine woolled theep, they may be made nearly as 
£1.32 to the community, as even arable land. It may be 
it lypotlietically thus. — Let us ſuppoſe, that the produce of 
able land, is, at an average, five guineas per acre. Let us 
eee on the other hand, that hill grounds may be improved, 
to keep two ſheep per acre; that every ſheep produces 34 


- of fine wool ; and that every lib. may be brought to be 
ih 35 in the fleece And laſtly—that the value of fine 
eis quadrupled by the art of the manufacturer. — Each 
re therefore, would produce 7 lib. of wool, which would ſell 
1 Zunea, and would be manufactured into articles worth 


4 


( xiv ) 


attention of the public, to the improvement of thi 
important article, have certainly done much ſervic 
to their country. Under their patronage, the great 
part of the iſland has been ſurveyed, by perſons ſkilled 
in the management of ſheep, whoſe obſervations they 
are circulating over the kingdom. They have eſta 
bliſhed many important facts; they have proved, that 
the fineſt breeds of Spain, or of England, will thrive in 
the wildeſt of the Cheviot hills, and that very fine 
woolled breeds may be propagated, in the moſt moan. 
tainous diſtricts of Scotland, —But unleſs this objet 
is thought worthy of public attention and encourage 
ment,—unleſs a board of agriculture is conſiituted, 
for the ſole purpoſe of ſuperintending the improve 
ment of the ſheep and wool of the country, and o. 
ther objects connected, either with the cultivation or 
the paſturage of the ſoil, the exertions of any private 
fociety muſt ſoon flacken, and its labours become 
uſeleſs and inſufficient ; whereas, under the proteRion 

ol 


4 guineas—and if the ſheep produce lambs worth half a gute 
a piece, the community would then receive 5 guineas p# 
num, from esch acre of hill palture, as well as from each act 
of arable ground, and it would be of little conſequence ts !3t 
country, Whether the produce is in wheat or wool, provide 
the one could be converted into as much value as the other 
This calculation, it muſt be acknowledged, is merely hypothe 
tical, and rather favourable to the articles produced by puüt 
but at the ſame time it ſhows the immenſe advantages da 
may be derived by improving our waſte lands, and cove" 
them with fine woolled breeds of ſheep. 


3 


of the government of the country, and the ſuperinten- 
dance of a board of agriculture properly conſtituted, 
(more eſpecially if formed of perſons, who gratuitou/- 
devoted their ſervices, to promote ſuch valuable and 
truly national intereſts,) every field would ſoon be culti- 
vated to the beſt advantage, and every ſpecies of ſtock 
brought to the greateſt poſſible perfection “. 

Here 


* A material point for quickly propagating the different 
breeds, which were thought belt entitled to attention, would be, 
to appoint public agents at the places where they are found in 
the greateſt perfection, for the purpoſe of encouraging the far. 
mers in the neighbourhood, to attend more to the improvement 
ef their ſtock, and of correſponding with all thoſe, who might 
be defirous of purchaling ſuch breeds; and in order alſo, to 
contrive the means of ſending them at as little expence, and 
vith as little difficulty as poſſible, to the places for which they 
are deſtined, It was only by means of following ſuch a plan, 
tha: the knowledge of the Cheviot breed, has been ſo rapidly 
extended all over Scotland —If every perſon, who wiſhes to try 
a particular breed, is obliged to go to the ſpot himſelf, or to 
lend perſons to bring a ſmall parcel with them, to a conſider- 
able diſtance, the expence and trouble is ſo great, that few will 
think of attempting it; but if a perſon of ſkill and character is 
appointed to act as a common agent in the buſineſs, between 
de buyer and ſeller, it will be in his power to accommodate 
very one with the ſtock they want; and by ſending large flocks 
inder the managemeat of ſkilful drivers, to every quarter 
where they are wiſhed for, leaving each parcel at the place 
neareſt to the ſpot where the purchaſer reſides; it is incredible, 
by means of ſuch an arrangement, with what eaſe and at what 
a trifling expence, any particular breed might be ſpread over a 
"Wntry.—A flock of 50 rams and 100 ewes were ſent, by the 
briſk Wool Society, from the borders of England and Scot- 

| land 
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Here allo, it may be proper to take notice of au 
pinion which ſome have entertained, that the in 
provement of the different breeds of ſheep in the coun, 
try muſt neceſſarily be attended with fo much profit 
to their reſpective owners, that it is idle for the pub, 
ic to put itſelf to any trouble or expence, about; 
matter, which may be left entirely to the exertions of | 
the farmer himſelf, who will not neglect what my! 
tend ſo eſſentially to promote his own perſonal inter. 
eſt. 

Such an idea, however, is perfectly erroneous, Hal 
it been well founded, the ſheep, in theſe kingdom, 
would have arrived at perfection ages ago. It is cer. 
tain, that the farmer, by meliorating his woo, will 
get a better price for it, (though proportionally ag 
10 much, as he would do, were the commerce of tha 
article perfectly fręe and unreſtrained), but His proft 
is trifling in compariſon of the great advantages, 
which the public mult derive from having ſs valuable 


land to Caithneſs, (a journey of 350 miles,) withont the 10G d 
a ſingle ſheep. They were divided into ſmall parcels, conſiling 
of a ram and 2 ewes, among from 40 to 50 different people 
who were diſpoſed to try them in every poſſible ſituation. Taz 
Nock kept one route, aud every individual got his ſhare leſt for 
him, at, or as near as could be contrived to, his place of rel. 
dence. Had each of theſe perſons gone ſeparately to the Ci: 
viot hills, and ſent his parcel north by a ſeparate driver, !tt 
charges would have been enormous. Whereas by tollow'l 
the above plan, the whole expence of driving them 359 mils 
including tolls, ferries, nene, ſhepherd, &c. only n 
to 18. 13d ber kead. 5 


( xvii ) 


2 material of manufacture, as fine wool, in perfection 
and abundance ; whilſt at the ſame time, it is propoſ- 
ed, that the farmer ſhould be at the ſole expence and 
riſk of the improvement *. 5 
It is impoſſible alſo, for any one, who has not had 
ſome experience in ſuch an undertaking, to have any 
conception of the difficulties attending ſo great an o- 
peration, as that of bringing about a revolution in the 
: . ſyſtem 


* Changing an entire flock is attended with more trouble, 
expence, and riſk to the farmer, than can well be imagined; 
particularly if there is a great demand for the breed, that is 
to be purchaſed, —The breed, to be parted with, always ſells 
to great diſadvantage. The new breed is not only bought 
dear, but does not always agree with a change of paſture, 
which occaſions a conſiderable loſs. If the ſyſtem of croſſing 
were adopted, many years might elapſe, before any thing ma. 
terial was done ; and the farmer would tire of experiments, 
from which he derived only a trifling or gradual profit. In 
ſhort, if it is a great and important object for the public, to 
have wool in perfection and abundance, it ought to be at the 
expence of bringing every valuable breed, the country is poſ+ 
ſeſſed of, to perfection ; of ſpreading them over the country, 
in their utmoſt purity, as quickly as poſſible, - and of extirpat- 
ing every inferior ſort, Nor would the expence be great. A 
penny per pound on foreign wool imported, (a trifling duty, 
which ſeveral reſpectable manufacturers have aſſured me, they 
would not object to,) would produce from 8,000 1. to 10,000 l. 
a year, and would be ſufficient for the purpoſe. 'The produce 
of a tax on pigeon houſes, ſo noxious to the farmer, might be 
laid out, in promoting the general intereſts of agriculture ; or 
a tax, either on dogs, or on weights and meaſures, might be im- 
poſed, for objects of that nature, as a uſeful regulation of po- 


lice, as well as a ſource of income. 
| c 
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purchaſing that ſort of ſheep, for the purpoſe of fat. 


of people, and to give them new light and freſſ in- 


ever important (and none can equal it in point of n. 


IC J{- 7 — 


ſyitem of ſheep farming, were it confined even to tho 
mountainous diſtriQs of a great country. It is neceſ. 
ſary for that purpoſe to ſatisfy—the breeder, that 3 
change of breed will! ſuit his paſture, and will be 
more profitable than the one he is accuſtomed to 
the grazier, that he will derive more advantage by 


tening 1t *—the butcher, that the carcaſe will be as much 
in requeſt with the cuſtomers be ſerves—the conſumer, 
that the . mutton. is not i inferior i in point of taſte and 
flayour—the currier, that the > pelt or ſkin. will anſwer 
his. purpoſe better—the wobl, [-ftapler, that more profit 
may be expected from. ſorting the, fleeces they pro- 
duce—and the manufacturer, that the wool of the 
breed recommended can be worked up into better 
cloth, for which there muſt always be a greater de 


1 


come the prejudices of all theſe different deſcriptions 


formation upon topics, which, they are apt to believe, 
they muſt underſtand better than any other perſon, 
is an operoſe and troubleſome buſineſs, which how- 


loe) can never bs effected, without an expence, to 
which the public alone is equal; and. without a degree 
of publicity and perſeverance, which can only be ex- 
pected, from a great national r conſlitu · 
ted for that ſpectal purpoſe. Git ad alli, $99; 
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»The Yorkſhire graziers may be afured, that their prese 
ces, in favour of the black faced, and againſt the Che viot breed, 
ate perfectly groundleſs, the latter being as hardy, and more 
profitable than the former. 


OBSERVATIONS 


* 


RESPECTING 


THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF SHEEP, &c. 


TTAVING received the neceſſary directions from Sir 
John Sinclair, Bart. the Chairman of the Britiſh 
Wool Society, and a plan of our route, together with letters 
of recommendation, to ſeveral friends to tue improvement of 
Briiſh Wool on the road chalked out to us, we ſet but from 
the neighbourhood of the Cheviot Hills; near which we re- 
fe, on the 3oth July 1792, by the way of Carlifle, (purpo- 
ſing, in the firſt place, to view the Weſtern Counties of 
England); and returned, by the way of Newcaſtle, on the 
ubſequent 14th of September. — The following, are the prin- 


al facts and obſervations, which, occurred to us in the courſe 
u that journey. 


CUMBERLAND axpd WESTMORLAND. 


In our way from Carliſle to Mr Pattiſon's of Mallerby, near 
enrith, we ſaw ſome of the ſheep kept upon the commons, 
u that part of the country. They are generally horned, 
ark faced, remarkably ill ſhaped, aud coarfe woolled. Mr 
Utiſon being from home, we called for, and examined his 
herd, who informed us, —that his maſter kept about 20 
ore of ſheep that he ſold his four year old wedders at 
35, per head, after being ſnorn; their woot at 7 8. per ſtone, 
A (16 
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WF, 
(16 lib), and the lamb wool at 6 d. per lib. (it being here the 
practice to ſhear lambs) ;—that he had this day (2d Auguf) 
ſeparated the lambs from their dams ;—that the former xe 
brought for a fortnight to graze in the paſtures, or incloſed 
grounds, and are then fent to the fells, for about another for: 
night, when, they are ſalved for wintering. It being nos 
dark, we had no opportunity of going out to the mountains, 
to inſpect Mr Pattiſon's flock. 

From Penrith, where we ſtay'd all night, we went to Los. 
therhall, Lord Lonſdale, unfortunately, not being at home, 
we called for his ſteward, who tatormed us, that his Lord 
ſhi;”s lock confilted of between 2000 and 3009, of it 
ferent ages, all of tlie coarſe woolled ſort that they {el 
none - kill their mutton, about 8 or 10 years old, after > 
ing brought in from the mountains, aud fattened in the 
park „ — ſell the wool at 6s. 6 d. per ſtone ;—in the winter, 
give hay, but no turnip, to their fattening ſheep ;—veiglt 
from 14 to 20 liv. per quarter. 

From Lowtherhali, we croſſed over to Uls-Water; nd, 
along the Cuuberland fide of the lake, to Patterdale, ad 
thence, over the hills, to Windermerez a moſt delightfu 
ride, affording ample ſcope to. a pictureſque pen, Stil las 
the ſame kind of (theep. A general idea ſcenis here to pre 
vail, that no other breed would anſwer theſe mountains; Mi 
we cannot help being of opinion, that the hills bordering d 
the, water, and particularly thoſe in the lower part of it, 4 
very ſuitable for keeping fine woolled ſheep, for which 2 0 
and ſhort graſſed paſture (ſuch as is to be met with in ie 
greater part of theſc hills) is peculiarly adapted. | 

It is, however, to be regretted, that moſt of theſe hills at 
poſſeſſed in common, which, in our opinion, from 3 vari 
of circuaiſtauces, muſt prove an almoſt unſurmountabls Wt 


to improvement in theep farming. Such -gcntlenicn, there 
torh 


. 


fore, as would direct their attention and influence, to promote 
A diviſion of theſe commons, would deſerve well of their 
country. For, though obloquy and abuſe are, ſometimes, on 
theſe occaſions, at firſt thrown out by unretlecting people, 
attached to old cuſtoms and prejudices, againſt the promoters 


does ample juſtice to their patriotiſm and their foreſight. 

We do not conſider the mountainous nature of theſe coun- 
ties, any good objection to the keeping of better, and finer 
woolled ſheep, than thoſe, with which they are at preſent 
ſtocked; on the contrary, we are of opinion, that the finer 
aud cloſſer the fleece, the better defence will it afford, againſt 
the inclemency of the weather. On the Cheviot and' border 
hills, 2 much ſuperior ſheep, both in ſize and ſhape, as well 
23 in the quality of the fleece, is ſucceſsfully bred and reared ; 
and, though ſome of the Cumberland and Weſtmorland hills, 
are Neeper than thoſe on the Borders, yet we conhder the 
Cheviot breed, to be fully as capable as any other ſheep, to 
cimb the ſteepeſt hills; whilſt, from the clolenels and tupe- 
rior quality of their fleeces, they are much better calculated, 
than the preſent ſort in theſe two counties, to cadure the 
hardſhips of a bleak and mountainous ditirict. 

From Ambleſide, which is towards the head, we went along 


Vindermere, to the Biſhop of Landaff's new teat, at — 
Park, 

Having previouſly forwarded a letter to the Bithop, from 
Amvleſide, and received a polite anſwer, we found him wait- 
ing tor us on horſeback. | 

We accompanied his Lordſhip round bis Air ;nſpefied 
bis lock, and converſed with his ſhepherd; and, on return- 
vs, focad Mr Barton, parſon of Bowneſs, a conſiderable and 
ntellivent farmer in the neighbourhood, who had been very 
6Nigogly aſked by the Biſhop, to meet us on the occaſion. 
We 


of ſuch diviſions, yet the experience of a few years generally 


the ſouth ſide, of the delightful and much adorned Lake of 
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We had previouſly got the queries, circulated by Sir Joh 
Sinclair, Chairman of the Society *, anſwered by the ſhe. 
herd, with the Biſhop's afliſtance, reſpecting the breed of tha 
neighbourhood ; but his Lordſhip wiſhed to have theſe an. 
iwers reviſed by Mr Barton, which was done accordingly; 

| end, 


The following are the Queries, circulated by Sir John Siu 
clair, in this and in foreign countries, with the view of collec. 
ting materials for drawing 5 complete hiſtory of The Sheep 11 
the courſe of our tour, we have aniformly endeavoured, to ch. 
rain the beſt deſcription in our power, of the different breeds 
met with, in the order of theſe Queries. 

1. Is the breed, ſo far as it can be aſcertained, a native, or 1 
foreign ſpecies? Is it wild,” or completely domeſticat<d? 1s 1 
hardy or delicate? 

2. Is it ſuppoſed to be pure, or has it been croſſed with oth 
breeds? In what reſpects, does it principally differ, in its ſlug 
and appearance, from other ſheep? Whether in regard t 
height, length, breadth, or otherwile ? | 

3. What is the average weight of the whole carcaſe, th: 
weight of the fore and hind quarters, the number of its ribs 
&c, RNS 1 | 
4. What is the nature and quality of its mutton ? 
5. What is the average weight, and avetage value © it 
fleece ? | 

6. What is the nature, length, colour, and price of its woch 
and the purpoſes for which it is belt calculated? 

7. At what age does the breed arrive at perfection, and what 
is the average quantity of its tallow, when fat ? | 

8. What, in general, is the number of Lambs at each bid 
At what ſcaſon of the year do they lamb? Aud are the Law: 
well covered with wool when born ? | 

9. What is conſidered to be the belt method of manage; 
the breed? To what food are they moſt accuſtomed, or wii 
ſeems belt to agree with them ? 

10. To what ſorts of diſeaſes is the breed particularly fuld 
And how can they be beſt prevented or cured ? 

It. Are there any methods adopted, to improve the fe 
either in quality or quantity, and what are found the molt 40. 
vantageous ? | 

12. How often is the fleece clipt? And is there any d 
ference, in regard to weight or quality, between ths umme 
and winter fleece? | | 
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nd, fom the whole, we have been enabled to draw up, the 
lowing deſcription, of the prevailing breed, in the moun- 
ains of REEL and Weſtmorland, 


Deſcription of the ne and W., F A e Breed of Shetp. 


The breed is native, and is ſufficiently Jowelticated for a 
-ountainous diſtrict. Its hardineſs will beſt appear, from 
ating, that the loſs by death is computed, in moderate years, 
t about 2 per cent.; and, in a bard winter, at about 7. In 
me places, however, the loſs is eſtimated higher, being, 
cording to Mr Barton, about 4 per cent. in moderate, and 
o fer cent. in hard. winters. The breed, in general, is pure, 
! not croſſed; yet ſome farmers have croſſed with larger 
is from Kentmore, and other places, of à ſtill coarſer 
ool.—They feed to about 14 lib. per quarter; difference of 
right in the quarter, or the number of ribs, not attended 
Nothing more excellent than the mutton, and ſeldom 
Iled till 5 years old. Killed, fat from the mountains, about 
3 of September, when the beſt is ſold at 3 d. per 
d.; although, in the ſpring, mutton ſells ſo high as 6d. or 
4. *—The average weight of the wedder fleece, of 4 years 
I, about 4 lib. and tlie price 64. per lib. Mr Barton obſerv- 
; that the price of wool was at preſent much higher than 
raerly, and that the weight of the ewe fleece, as well as of the 
Jer ſheep, was leſs than that of the wedder, in a proportion 
about 6 to 4,—The wool is chiefly white; in length about 
aches; and its nature will be beſt judged of from the 
e got from the Biſhop's ſhepherd, here referred to, and 
bed No. 1. It is principally manufactured at Kendal, 
into 


* This, we obſerved; might be remedied, by cultivating tur- 
E for which the land ſeemed very ſuitable ; and theie is 
MT of ime at hand. | | 
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irto, what is called, Keudal cottons, Linſey-Woolſes, &c.— 
The breed arrives at perfection at five years old; the wedders 
v hen killed from the commons, produce about 10 lib, of fat; 
when from the fogs or paſtures, about 14 lib. ; the ewes hatt 
ſomething leſ.—The ewes, of this breed, produce oaly one 
lamb in the month of April, generally well covered whe 
lambed. Some ewes, when well kept during winter, have 
two lan. bs. — There is no particular mode of management, 
The wedders were formerly uſually drawn, or ſclected fron 
the flock for ſale, at five years old, but now moſtly at four; 
the bad ewes are diſpoſed of ſooner. No food is given in 
this country to the ſheep but graſs and hay, and fometiuss 4 
few turnips. —The land, in general, is healthy, and little ru 
excepting in low ſwampy commons, and in very wet unten 
The lambs are ſubject to what is called the Zla:b-water, (wil 
us the ſiekneſo) . The beſt cure hitherto found out, or practied, 
is, exerciſe, by chaling them about; the ſame method tha s 
adopted with us in the neighbourhood of the Chevior.—No 
attention has hitherto been paid to the improvement cf the 
fleece. —The fleece is clipt only once a year, in tue beginnicy 
of July. 


IT — 


Such, in general, is the nature of the ſheep brec in the 
mountains of this neighbourhood. There is, house, 

{mall breed called the Hardwicks, weighing ond; 1 110. ft 
auarter when fat; which are kept on a high and c: 

ſtrict, reaching from the head of Winderiere, te Wat 1 
ven. This breed is fo hardy, that though they 1044s © 
the 'mountains during the winter, yet no hay is 8 1 
whereas the other breed is wintered in the low and, “ 
8 d. per head, Mr Barton mentioned, that when H. 
wick ewes were croſſed, as ſometimes was the caſe, by 1-77 

tups, the fleece yielded a preater quantity of wool, vb: 
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ge, and that the wedders produced from that croſs, weighed 
about 10 lid per quarter . 

The Biſhop has lately introduced Mr Bakewell's breed, in- 
to this part of the country; and the Jambs ſhewn us, as 
the produce of that croſs, appeared much ſuperior to thoſe 
of the pure country breed. He has bkewite tried a croſs of 
the Leiceſter ewes, with a Spaniſh ram, and No. 2. and 3. 
we lpecimens of the wool of each kind, His Lordſhip ap- 
pears to be an anxious and attentive farmer, is buſily enga- 
zed in clearing and improving his new eltate upon the Lake, 
and has begun to water his meadow ground, aud to lime his 
paſtures in the face, with conſiderable ſucceſs. He is parti- 
calarly fond of the potatoe crop, which, though cultivated 
bert in the rougheſt manner, he finds to pay remarkably 
well. 


* dir John Sinclair received, from a correſpondent in the 
rh of England, the following account of the origin of the 
Hardwick breed. About fifty years ago, a veſſel was ſtranded 
en the coat of Cumberland, that accidentally had on board, 
eme of the native ſheep of Scotland, which were put aſhore, 
and were purchaſed by the farmers who lived at Waſdalebead, 
the neighbourhood of Keſwick. It was ſoon diſcovered that 
den polielied an inſtinct of foreſeeing an approaching ſtor m; 
thu they faced the coming blaſt ; and raking the molt expoſed 
de of the mountain, were never liable to be covered by the 
ow, The inhabitants of Waſdalehead, thought this breed 
ven an acquiſition, that they wiſhed to preſerve it entirely to 
Wemſclv's; and came under an obligation to each other, that 

done of them ſhould ever ſell a ram, and never above five ſe- 
Pale lambs in a ſeaſon. Means, however, were found, by 
ſuggling and. otherwiſe, to get the better of this ſname ful ſti- 
litten; ſo that they are now very common in ſome of the 
WNM«nous diftrifts of Cumberland and Weſtmorland, There, 
bey are knuwa under the name ot the Hardwick breed; and, 
Wah in a great meaſure extirpated in Scotland, yet may be 
ac in very great perfection, in the northern parts of England. 
Coed by Cheviot, or even Spaniſh rams, they may make a 
valuable breed, of clothing weolled {h:ep, for a monntain- 
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well. They ſell at 4s. fer buſhel, and make a conſideriht 
return per acre. Such as he cannot diſpoſe of otherwiſe, be 
gives to his horſes, upon which they thrive remarkably vel 
without corn; and he calculates that there is thereby a ſaving 
of oats equal to the 4 8. per buſhel, 

The Biſhop is diſtinguiſhed by an eaſy, methodical, and 
bufine(s-like manner, of diſcuſſing a ſubject, and *xplaining 
his opinions. When a ſpirit for improvement is thus unirel 
to ſtrong natural talents, and to the accidental powe: a:4 
opportunity of bringing them into action, the country around 
muſt neceſſarily derive very important benefits, tron fo w. 
luable a character. 

We took occaſion to recommend to the Biſhop 21tent!on, 
both for his potatoe and his turnip crops, the drill huſbandry, 
ſo univerſally and ſucceſsfully practiſed, in the -ountics 0 
Roxburgh and Berwick, but not yet introduced into this d. 
ſtrict, although it contains a good deal of land, well adapted 
for ſuch huſbandry. The turnip crop, as a winter and ſpring 
food, is of the greateſt conſequence, when it is properly cl 
tivated in a ſheep country. 

Taking leave of the Biſhop, we croſſed over to Mr Cut. 
ven's on the Lake, who ſhewed us a few ſheep paſturing on 
the ifland in which his houſe is ſituated, of the country kind, 
improved in their appearance, by the goodneis of the paſture, 
and one of them, we remarked, very much reſembling tit 
Cheviot breed. Having received every mark of attentis! 
and civility from Mr Curven, we next proceeded to Kenci, 
where we got the following account of the woollen man! 
tures carried on there. 

1. A coarſe narrow cloth or ſtuff paſſing by the name 0 
Kendal Cottont or Coatings, and made from the coarſe wo?! © 
Cumberland and Weſtmorland, &c. is there manufafturis 
It ſells from gd. to 1s. 6d. per yard, the general run 4% 


1 % 


E 


5 14,—Wove chiefly by women, * earn about 5 8. per 
reck, beſides doing their houſehold work - dyed blue and o- 
er colours, and partly, kept i in the natural colour—go moſt- 
y to America, and the Weſt Indies, for ſailors Jackets, and 
lothing the NESrocs. 8 5 

2. Linſey-Woolfees, made of. 8 wal and linen warp, 
nd Jerfies, of worlted warp and wheeling waft ; fold in the 
ountry for mens veſts, and womens petticoats and aprons, 
rom 104d. to 28. per yard. 

3. Stockings of ſkin wool from Leiceſterſhire, Derbyſhire, 
. knitted of three threads, by men, women, and children, 
ho are put to this work as early as at four years old. 

4. Fancy veſts, ſome made ſolely of Spaniſh” wool, and e o- 
hers of Spaniſh oel and cotton, from” 28. to 10 8. the 


+ 


jiece, 

Before ana dle and Weſtmorland, we OT 
cp obſerving, from what we ſaw of the ſheep and paſture in 
deſe two counties, that the greateſt improvemeat, that could 
ke place there, would be, to introduce a new and better breed 
{ iheep, ſuch as the Cheviot breed, for which we think the 
aſture is perfectly ſuitable ; and if the experiment were found 
d ſucceed, (of which we can entertain no doubt,) then the 
clent very indifferent kind ought to be completely extirpa- 
4, in place of attempting their improvement by crolſing. 


LAN CASHIRE. 


In our way from Kendal to Lancaſter, by Millthorp, Dal- : 
In, Kc. we ſaw a better kind of ſheep, both in point of 
ape and quality of wool, which go by the name of the Sil. 
dale breed. Agreeably to, our information, that breed is, 
RYE, at leaſt has not been lately introduced, They paſture 


| 490 very rocky 1 land, and their wool ſclls at 128. per 
B . tone 
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ſtone (14 lib.) Though better than thoſe we ſaw in the two. 
mer counties, we {till think them inferior to the Cheviot breed, 
At the ſame time we conſider the paſture asſuited tothe keeping 
of better ſheep, and might anſwer even for the Spaniſh, why, 
it is ſaid, feed much on limeſtone ground. 
From Lancaſter we went to Mr Cawthorne's ſeat at Wire. 
ſide, and thence to Garſtang all night.—At Mr Cawthorne; 
requeſt, we returned to Wireſide in the morning, and a. 
companied him about 10 miles up Wiredale, to his farm in 
the mountains —ſaw his and his tenant's ſheep, which paſtur 
on the commons; and found them much the ſame, both in te 
gard to ſize and ſhape, with the black faced kind of Cumberland 
and Weſtmorland, But the wool is of a better quality; a 
ſold this year (1792) at 9s. 3 d. per ſtone (14 lib.) being 1% 
3 d. advanced from laſt year's price. 
The tenants here, too, ſhear their lambs, and ſell thei 
wool at 9 d. per lib. but Mr Cawthorne does not follow that 
practice, and thinks his lambs thrive better on that account, 
We were informed by the tenants, that they had tried: 
croſs with the Silverdale tups, but found it did not anſwer, 
In conſequence of our recommending a trial of the Cheviot 
breed, (which we thought ſuitable for the hills and paſtures 
ſhown us), Mr Cawthorne and his tenants readily agreed to 
make the experiment, and have accordingly ordered 109ts 
be ſent next ſpring, along with a ſhepherd of the countr) 
to take the charge and management of them; a thing, . 
the bye, which ought always to accompany their firſt intts 
duction into any country, as tending to give the experim® 
a fairer and better chance of ſucceeding, when not only tit 
breed itſelf, but alſo the proper mode of managing them, by 
at the ſame time, introduced into a country *. 
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This, is not the firſt experiment that Mr 1 
5 rough 
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Obſerving the land, in the courſe of our return, by the 
ade of the Wire, much adapted to the turnip huſbandry, we 
took occaſion to recommend to Mr Cawthorne, the proprie- 
ty of ſetting an example to his tenants, by introducing the 
culture of turnips, which, at the ſame time, that they would 
enable him to feed off his ſheep and cattle ſooner, would 
tend much to improve his eſtate, Mr Cawthorne, who ſeems 
deſirous of promoting every improvement, molt readily en- 
tered into the idea; and, as he wiſhes not merely to ſpecu- 
late, but to act, he deſired us to procure, and ſend him, at the 
enſuing term, a plowman conyerſant in the turnip huſbandry, 
from the neighbourhood where we reſide. 

From Mr Cawthorne's we proceeded to Preſton; and called 
on Mr Hook Campbell, (the Lord Lyon, or, King at Arms of 
Scotland,) who behaved with much politeneſs, and was parti- 
cularly well diſpoſed to give us every aſſiſtance in his power. 
He ſhewed us ſeveral ſpecimens of the Herefordthire wool ; 


to which breed of ſheep, after trying various others, he had 
paid 


brought from the north. About five years ago, he got five of the 
Scotch Highlanders, uſually called Kyloes, ſent him by Mr Hall 
of Fordhill, which were put on the commons, under the charge 
of a herd ſent along with them, and which now amount to 50, 
belides a few of the worſt ſold off, when three years old, at 41. 
ter head. He has had about 12 calves this ſeaſon, and expects 
about 20 next. year. They are in ſurpriſing good condition to 
be fed conſtantly in the hills, without ever being brought into 
the Lowlands, and only getting a little hay during the ſtorms of 
winter. 

There is a benty graſs upon ſome of the hills, very much ſuit - 
ted to the feeding Kyloes; and Mr Cawthorne propoſes to in- 
creaſe his ſtock, by breeding to the amount of from 200 or 300, 
The tenants, who have likewiſe all an intereſt in the commons; 
(on which they are allowed to put any number of ſheep or cat- 
tle they chuſe, the propriety of which may be queſtioned,) were 
very much afraid that their hill paſtures would have been inju- 
red, when Mr Cawthorne firſt formed the idea of introducing 
Kyloes ; but they now admit, that they have rather freſhened 
tigm, and conſequently done them ſervice. 


* 
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paid particular attention, having once had a conſiderable fam 
ſtocked with them. They are good feeders and milkers; ant 
the wool ſells this year at 33 s. and ſome at 34s per ſtone, 
(125 lib.) 

Mr Campbell never houſed any of his ſheep, a prache 
followed in Herefordſhire, nor did he think it any way ne. 
ceſſary or uſeful. His (heep notwithſtanding, uſed to be re. 
marked for the good quality of their wool, of which ng: 
more than a thirteenth part went to breech. We were much 
obliged to Mr Campbell for ſome uſeful hints regarding the 
purchaſe of ſheep in Herefordſhire. 

Mr Campbell ſpoke of the Dorſetſhire breed lambing twice 
a year, when well kept; but on inferior keep, they lamb only 
once, and the quantity of wool is alſo diminiſhed. 

In our way from Preſton to Middlewick in Cheſhire, by 
Wigan, Warrington, and Northwich, we obſerved no ſheey, 
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CHESHIRE 


The dairy is the chief object of this county. We vilited 
that of Farmer Hulſ-, at Croxtonhall, near Middlewich, 
where they milk upwards of 80 cows, We ſaw them when 
milking in the evening. 

They were very fine deep made cows, and in great condi: 
tion, One woman milked 10 cows, and the farmer's vitt 
attended to fee it clean done. They are milked twice a- 
ſome of them giving from 16 to 18 quarts at a time, but the 
general rum is about 12 quarts, Three cheeſes a day, weigl- 
ing, at an average, about 80 lib. each, are made here during 
the height of the grals. We were ſhown a remarkable large 
cheeſe, meaſuring 28 inches over, and 12 deep, with the 
royal arms upon it, appearing, from the colouring, like em. 


bolling in wood, and intended as a preſent to the Prince 
of 


1 


f Wales, which, we were informed, would, even at ſeven 
years old, weigh 12 ſcore, or 240 lib. 

Pefides his milch cows, Mr Hulſe keeps and fattens every 
ear, about the ſame number of black cattle, and, generally, 
dont loo ſheep. He ſells his early lambs at the Mancheſ. 
er market, for a guinea each, and feeds off, and ſells the 
hezp in autumn, when 15 months old, at 11. 5 8. per head. 
Tuey are partly Angleſey, and partly Shropſhire, and 
prtly a croſs between the two, They are a good looking 
heep, but from their various mixtures, not very ſortable. 
he wool ſells at 15 d. per lib. 


In our way from Middlewich to Cheſter, we ſaw a ſmall 


cighs about 7 or 8 lib. per quarter. It is a ſhort fine wool- 
| ſh*ep, the fleece weighing, at an average, 1 lib, and ſel- 
gat 1s. 6 d. per lib, 


NORTH WALES. 


trom Cheſter, we went to Holywell and Downing in 
ntſhire, called on Mr Pennant, the noted Touriſt, expecting 
me information regarding the ſheep of the country, as well 
lome uſeful directions about our route from him; but Mr 
unant ſignified, that he had never made the breed of ſheep 
object of his particular ſtudy, or attention; and that the 
it pointed out by the Society, appeared to him to be the 
t he could ſuggeſt; at ſame time, he very obligingly offer- 
o prepare, and give us ſome letters to his acquaintance, 
de would return by Downing next morning. Finding 
however, might lead us out of our way, we thanked 
Pennant for his polite offer ; and paſiing through Flint- 
© and Denbighſhire, a corner of Cheſhire, again into 
ivghllire, and thence falling into Shropſhire, we arrived 


at 


ack and brown faced ſheep on Dalamere foreſt, which | 
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zt Shrewſbury.— When in North Wales, we ſaw a {nit 
breed of ſheep, ill ſhaped, and the wool not fine, which, ye 
were informed, were native. They weigh from 8 to 12 1j, 
per quarter—clip in general about 2 lib. the fleece, which 
formerly uſed to fell at 7 d. but this year at 8 d. 9d. and even 
10 d. fer lib. * | | 

Wales, 


* The following account of the ſheep in Wales, was tranſmit 
ted ſome time ago, by a native of that part of the kingdom, to 
the Britiſh Wool Society :—* The Welch ſheep, are of the fan: 
fort and ſize time immemorial ; nor are they likely to undergo 
any changes, as the apprehenſions created by the introdudion 
of Engliſh ſheep into Angleſea and Caernarvonſhire, and, in 
conſequence, the ſcab, and other diſorders, to which the Eng: 
liſh ſheep are rather ſubje&, has totally put a ſtop to any amis 
ty about improvement *. 

„The Welch, are a ſhort uninviting animal to look at, very mal 
boned, and weigh, upon an average, when full fed, 10 lib. jr 
quarter, or 40 lib. the carcaſe. The wool is of a cloſe texture, 
not long, nor in great abundance, but very fine and oily ; nor has 
any one ſheep that I ever ſaw or heard of, a fleece of that har) 
appearance, ſo prevalent in Scotland. Ir is a rule, not genera 
ly, but, at the fame time, very frequently practiſed in this vic 
nity, about Michaelmas, to ſhear the ſheep from the neck to tit 
loins and hind quarters; and the ſhepherds generally decir, 
the next ſummer fleece is thicker and finer, ſince this cue 
has been adopted. A ram is often changed at no premium t 
expence, and the country chiefly, nay, always, applied to for 
freſh ram, is the pariſh of Tally Uyn, at the foot of the mou 
tain Kader-Idris, where the beſt and moſt admired ſheep" 
North Wales are found. The weight of the beſt fleece is 21-3 
verdupois. They are never houſed nor folded, but the lan 
are brought down, and wintered in the vales the firſt year, d 
are ever afterwards courſed up to the mountains by cuts 
they make their appearance in the vallies.“ 

It is to be hoped, that the croſs with Cheviot rams, d. 
pure Cheviot breed itſelf, will be tried in Wales, that ly 
ing equally hardy as the Welch, and much more profit | 
In regard to mutton, any breed of ſheep, kept on hills, 93 
6 years of age, will always produce good mutton. 


All. ſheep, coming from a rich to a poor country, are ſors 
the ſcab an other diſorders, in conſequence of that ſearcit) of [80 
which they have not been accuſtomed, 


1 


Wales, though a mountainous country, has many fertile 
vales, which abound with weavers, who work up the greateſt 
part of the wool produced there, into what are called Welch 
Flannels *, b 

This naturally ſuggeſts an idea, moſt devoutly to be wiſh. 
ed for, in behalf of Scotland in general, and particularly in 
regard to the Highlands, namely, the introduction of the 
woollen manufacture into that part of the kingdom, as it is 
carried on in Wales, That is ſurely the beſt method to ren- 
der a ſheep country populous, as well as valuable; to put 2 
ſtop to emigration, by giving employment and bread to num- 
bers, and to ſave the enormous expence of carriage, &c. in- 
curred by ſending away the wool of one diſtrict, to another at 
a great diſtance, to be ſpun and manufactured, and buying it 
back again, when made into cloth ;—a practice, which, at pre- 
ſent, is too generally the caſe in Scotland. 

SHR OPS HIRE. 


* A Welch gentleman, who has ſeldom a leſs Rock than 400 
or 500 ſheep himſelf, and frequently manufactures wool for the 
ule of his own family, and for flannel, very obligingly commu- 
nicated the following information, upon the ſubje& of the Welch 
wollen manufaQures, to a member of the Society: The webs 
we made principally in Merionethſhire, and the fineſt are ma- 
nufacdured from the body wool of the ſheep. The neck wool, 
Flich is generally the fineſt, is kept for flannels. The wool 
om the breech, legs, and thighs of the ſheep, together with 
other coarſe wool, that may be picked out of the whole fleece, 
s applied in making coarſe blanketting, for family uſe. In 
Merionethſhire, there are a hardy kind of white faced ſheep, 
that live upon the hills in ſummer, and upon the farms and hills 
u winter, and ſhift for themſelves all the year, without putting 
the farmer to a farthing expence to provide them provender. 
The wedder ſheep are kept to four, five, and fix years old, and 


quarter. The ſheep in the upper end of Merionethſhire, are 
alſo nearly the ſame ſort of ſheep, and white faced, but better 
Voolled, The wool of theſe ſheep is picked into three ſorts ; 
from the body and neck wool the fineſt flannels are made, ſome 
of which fetch in our markets from 35. to 3s. 9 d. per yard: 
its rell of the wool is converted into coarſe flannels“. 
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SHROPSHIRE. 


Auguſt 11. 1792. —This being Shrewſbury fair, we took the 
opportunity of viſiting the market, with Mr Evan Davis, 
and ſaw there ſeveral different kinds of ſheep. 
1. What are called 7he native Shropſhire, which is a hornel 
black faced ſheep, the wedder weighing from 14 to 16, aud 
the ewe from 10 to 12 lib. per quarter, when taiy-Clip=the 
wedder fleece, about 243, and the ewe from 1 to 14 lib, 
2. The laſt mentioned breed, crofſed with Dorſethire wit 
faced rams, the wedder weighing from 18 to 20, and the ene 
about 17 lib. per quarter; and clipping, the former, about 4 
lib. and the latter 3 lib. per fleece.—The wool ſells at 15 
I d. per lib. By this croſs, the carcaſe is improved, and the 
wool increaſed in length and quantity, but the quality i 
deteriorated, Upon the whole, however, we were inforaicd, 
that the produce of the croſs pays the farmer better. 
3. A kind called % /ong-mynd, or mound ſbeep, {mall hoi: 
ed, and black faced, the wedder weighing about 12, and th: 
ewe from ꝗ to 10 lib. per quarter. The wool ſells at 18. 3%, 
per lib. 
4. The long mountain ſheep, weighing much the ſame as the 
laſt, but the wool rather finer, and ſelling from 1 s. ö d. U 
15, 10 d. per lib. Likewiſe horned and black faced. 
5. The Clunn Foreſt ſheep, a large white faced 5 ( 
e. without horns,) the wedder weighing about 14, and de 
ewe, 11 lib. per quarter; the former clipping about 3, alis 
the latter about 23 lib. per fleece. 
We called upon Mr Drinkwater, woolitapler, and c 
mined his different kinds of wool, and took ſamplcs 0! the 
following: : 
Long 


No.) 
Long Mountain, - 4 
Long Mound or Mynd, + 5 | Of the ſamples 
Shawberry, - - 6 given the So- 
Morfe, - 7 ciety. 
Ditto Lamb Wool, — 8 
Herefordſhire, 3 


Mr Drinkwater informed us, that wool had riſen in price, 
20 per cent, this year. 

Mr Telford of Shrewſbury, to whom we had a letter, 
ſhewed us every attention, and accompanied us to Mr Pro- 
bert's at Capthorn, who was from home, and afterwards to 
Mr Biſhton's at Kelſal, thence to Bridgenorth, &c. 

We found Mr Biſhton extremely obliging and intelligent. 
From his information, the following account of the Shrop- 
ſhire breeds is drawn up, 


Deſcription of the Shropſhire breeds. 


Shropſhire contains a variety of mixed breeds, and Mr 
bihton does not think, that any of them can now be pro- 
perly called a native, pure, or diitinct ſpecies. Tacy are not 
Wid—are hardy, and leſs ſubject to dilcale, than many of the 
purer breeds of ſheep—they weigh from 10 to 16 lib, per 
quarter.— The mutton very good, —Clip about 3 lib. of wool 
ber fleece, which ſells about 1s. 2 d. per lib, — [he wool is 
white; a medium between the long and ſhort wools, It is 
{pan and made into cloth in Yorkſhire, —The wedders go off 
at two years old, except in the commons, where they are 
kept to four or five, at which period, their teeth begin to 
lall—the average weight of tallow is about 8 lib. though 
lome have produced 14.—Ilave one lamb in March, and 
ſometimes ſooner do not wiſh them to have more well co- 
rec with wool when lambed. Have no particular mode of 

C management 
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management —are never houſed their food, the worſt of fle 
graſs Jaſtures, with the fogs and ſtubbles—towards the ſpring, 
the ewes and lambs get turnips.—No particular diſorder pre. 
vails here. In wet or marſhy lands, are ſubject to the rot, for 
which have as yet found out no cure. New marled land has 
likewiſe been found apt to occaſion the rot.— In all the pu 
tures, by which are meant the incloſures, in contra-diſtine. 
tion to the commons, the ſheep are ſubject to what is calle! 
the foot-rot, a diſeaſe conſidered as infectious. 


The foot-rot, being a very common diſorder among ſhecy, 
all over the kingdom, we are happy in communicating the 
following very efficacious remedy for it, to the Society, 


Receipt for the cure of the foot. rot, furniſhed by Mr Biſhton if 
Kelſal, near Shiffnal, Shropſhire. 


1 Engliſh pint of ſpirits of turpentine—1 ditto of vinegar 
or verjuice—1 oz. of verdigreaſe—1 ditto of vitriol or bue- 
itone—1 ditto of ſugar of lead—1 ditto of faltpetre—1 ditto 
of ſpirits of nitre or ſalt i ditto of aquafortis— ditto of 
double diſtilled ſpirits of nitre.— Mix all the above articles 
together—pound and diſſolve them well, then put the whole 
in a bottle for uſe, 

The claw, as far as corrupted, muſt be pared off, without 
any dread of going too near, then dip a little wool into the 
above preparation, and bathe the infected part with it. Out 
dreſſing cures, 

For curing the ſcab in ſheep, the following receipt wa 
furniſhed by Mr Biſhton.—Take 3 lib. of tobacco—-7 ditto 
of ſalt—2 oz. ſpirits of ſalt 1 oz, of verdigreaſe—1 ditto vi 
triol.— The ſalt, and ſpirits of ſalt, to be put in, after the ret 
are boiled all together for a quarter of an hour, in 3 gallons cf 
aſh lee z then cover it up, to keep the ſteam down, til 4 
coc 
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:00l, ſtrain it, and bottle it for uſe, —It will keep manj 
No attention has hitherto been paid here to the improve- 
ment of the fleece, feeding, and not breeding, being here the 
object. — Buy in their ſtock from the breeding commons. 

An obſervation here preſents itſelf, that where ſheep are 
fed for the butcher, and not bred, little or no attention to 
the improvement of the fleece can be expected. It is in 
breeding counties, therefore, that attention to the improve- 
ment of the wool ought chiefly to be inculcated. At the 
ſame time, any prejudice that may be entertained, in feeding 
counties, in favour of coarſe woolled ſheep, ought, as much 
as poſſible, to be eradicated. 

Another obſervation occurred, in the courſe of our conver- 
fation with Mr Biſhton. It is well known, that horned ſheep 
are much wilder in their nature, and leſs inclined to fatten, 
than the pollard, and that much nouriſhment is taken from 
the fleece or carcaſe, to keep up an appendage to the head, 
perfectly uſeleſs to the ſheep, when they are domeſticated. 
But Mr Biſhton mentioned another objection to horned ſheep 
in general, and particularly in a country abounding with 
hedges and hedge-rows—they are more liable to be injured 
by flies, being apt to wound one another about the head, 
and wherever the ſkin is broke, there the flies are ſure to 
fix, 

Mr Biſhton conſiders the following, to be diſtin& or ſe- 


parate breeds, and mentioned a few of the general leading 
teatures of each ſort. 


1. The Lincolnſhire and Leiceſterſhire breeds, which are 
called po/{ardr, (a term applied to all ſheep without horns,) 
xe long woolled, weighing about 12 lib. the fleece, which 
ſells at 10 d. per lib.,—the wedder weighs about 30, and the 
"We 26 lib, per quarter, — Derby ſhire, Warwickſhire, and a 
part 
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part of Oxfordſhire, have a ſmaller ſheep of the ſame king — 
The ſheep of Glouceſterſhire, are of the Leiceſterſhire kind, 
but the wool is rather finer and longer, It is conſidered, 
indeed, to be the beſt combing wool in England. The Wer. 


ceſterſhire, are conſidered to be a ſpecies of, and mixed with 
the Glouceſterſhire. 


2, The Herefordſhire is another diſtinct breed —ollar i 
ſmall boned—-remarkably well ſhaped—weighing, the wed. 
der, about 15 lib. per quarter, the ewe leſs. Clip about + 
lib. per fleece, which ſells at about 3 8. per lib,—Drop the 
lambs in cots or ſhades. The ewes would lamb twice a-year, 
but they do not promote this, wiſhing them only to land 
once. 

3. The Dorſetſhire, another diſtinct breed faced 
weigh about 20 lib, per quarter, and about 4 lib. per tleece, 
which uſed to sell formerly at 1s, but now at 18. 2 d. and 
18. 3 d. per lib. Cenſidered rather a delicate ſheep. 

4. The Wiltſhire, are another diſtin&t breed long faced— 
weighing about 28 lib. per quarter, and about 3 lib. per fleece, 
which ſells at 15. 6d. per lib. 

Mr Biſhton looks upon the belt croſs, for a moderate ſized 


pafture ſbecp, to be, the Roſs ewes of Herefordſhire, with thc 


{mall horned Dorſetthire ram. 

There are in Shropſhire, a kind of ſheep called e Shaw- 
berry ſheep, which grow very fine wool, but ſo {mall 1ized, 2 
to be denominated Tadpoles. 

From Kelſal, we directed our courſe towards Bridgenorth, 
to inſpect the theep of Morfe common, near that town.— 
We ſaw the theep paſturing on the common, a ſhort, bare, 
green paſture, with a good deal of furze interſperſed. Ih 
are noways remarkable for good ſhape, or weight of carcale, 
but produce wool of a ſuperior quality, In conſequence of a 


recommendation from Mr Biſhton, we called on Meir. 
Siogs 
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ings, farmers at Bridgenorth, who gave us the following 
formation. | 
The common is ſuppoſed to contain, about 6000 Engliſh 
cres, and may keep about 10, ooo ſheep during the ſummer 
-onths, conſiſting partly of ewes, and partly of wedders, but 
ore of the former.—-They are conſidered a native breed 
e a black faced, a brown, or a ſpotted faced, horned ſheep, 
tle ſubject either to rot or ſcab—weighing, the wedder, 
om 11 to 14 lib. and the ewe from 9 to 12 lib. per quarter, 
ter being fed with clover and turnips—and clipping, near 
lib, the fleece, which ſells at 2 s. per lib. excluſive of the 
zching, which may be about a ſeventh or eighth part of 
e whole, and ſells at 1 8. per lib. 
The Meſſrs. Sings, clipped, this ſeaſon, 411 of the Morfe 
"mon ſheep, which, excluſive of the breeching, produced 
; ſtone, (14 lib. to the ſtone,) or, 630 lib. weight; and ſold 
the above rate of 2s. per lib.—inde, I. 63 0 © 
And the breeching weighed between 50 and 

60 lib, (lay 55 lib.) at 1 s,—hence add, 3.18: 6 


Total, = - L. 65 15 © 


ſuch makes the produce ſomething more than 3 8. 29, 
ſleece. T hey alſo ſhear the lambs, the wool of which 
& at 28. per lib, including breeching, —Breed their own 
„ which are ſometimes croſſed with larger tups, to im- 
e the carcaſe, but the wool is the great object here. It 
aranced this year 38. per ſtone, —Uſed formerly to go 
Glouceſterſhire, but is now ſent to Yorkſhire, where it 


oled to be mixed with Spaniſh wool, for making fine 
bs, 


de lambing ſeaſon is, from the middle of February to 
J. Lamb only once a year, and ſeldom have more than 
lamb, The ewes paſture on the commons, from the 

| middlo 
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middle of June, when the lambs are weaned, to the may 
of October, when they and the young ſheep are brought inn 
the paſtures, for the winter; the wedders only remaining u 
the common, where they are fed with hay, in ſevcre weather, 
as are ſometimes the ſheep in the paſtures. Such of the ch 
or held ſheep, as have been brought into the paſtures, retun 
to the common, about March. From the ſhortneſs of th 
paſture, and brouſing upon the furze in the common, the 
begin to loſe their teeth, at four or five years old, when they 
are diſpoſed of. The ewes, lean in the month of Otober 
and the wedders, after being fattened with turnips, the bet 
of which are applied for that purpoſe ; and the remains, d. 
led the cullings, are given to the ſtore or holding ſtock, 

In our way from Bridgenorth to Ludlow, we ſaw (lt, 
whoſe fleece and paſture appeared pretty ſimilar to the 
Morfe, though perhaps not quite ſo fine in the wool.—Fron 
Ludlow, we came to Leominſter, and thence to Hereford 
night. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


From Hereford, we went to call on Mr Vorſe, at Wi 
ham, and his tenant, Mr Pantal, to whom we were rec 
mended by Mr Campbell of Preſton, and thence came! 
Rois all night, —Saw and examined Meſſrs Vorſ: and Fi 
tal's flocks, and purchaſed from Mr Vorſe, two tups 1 
eight young ewes, which he was ſo good as to ii 
us to pick from his whole flock ; though we uncerſ 
that, in Herefordſhire, they are very averſe to the parti 
with their beſt ſneep. From them, we received the fol- 
ing account of the ſheep of that country. 


Deſert 


1 


Deſcription of the Hereford or Ryeland Breed. 


They are native, domeſticated, and hardy.——Uncrofled, 
d go by the name of the Ryeland breed.— Average weight, 
\ lib, per quarter; fore and hind quarters nearly equal.— 
he mutton excellent, —Average weight of wool, 2 lib. per 
ce; and average price, 32 8. per ſtone, (125 lib.)—Meflrs 
re and Pantal ſold their wool this year, excluſive of the 
ehing, at 11. 13 8. per Rone, clear of all deductions.— 
de wool, from the ſheep's going upon the fallow grounds, 
he colour of the ſoil: Short and fine in the ſtaple, and 
ſt calculated for making fine cloth. At perfection at five 
rs old, Produce, 8 lib. of tallow, excluſive of the kidney 
Generally one lamb, in the month of January, Febru- 
and March ;—ſome have two ;—well covered with wool 
en lambed,—Mr Vorſe's practice is, to put out his beſt 
the firſt week of Auguſt, for a fortnight or three weeks; 
d to take it away, and put out another; and ſo on ſuc- 
lively, till all the ewes are tupped. Other people put the 
$ t0 the ewes altogether. The former practice may an- 
r in a ſmall flock, and ſeems to be admirably calculated 
bringing any breed to perfection, as ſo much depends on 
excellence of the ram, Even in larger flocks, the ſame 
might be adopted, by putting out, inſtead of one, per- 
three, or ſix, or even more, of the very beſt tups; and 
others, in ſucceſſion, according to their quality, —The 
$ are {old at four or five years old, from 18s, to 228. 
wedders from 18s, to 20 8. per head, lean.— Mr Vorſe 
tour remarkable fat wedders, in Smithfield market, at 
+ 2 head.— The lambs are dropt, ſome in the cot, and 
it the door; but the former is reckoned the ſafeſt me- 
ware kept in the cot till ſtrong, and are afterwards 
turned 
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turned out, with the ewes, through the day ;—are ufa, 
weaned about the laſt week of June; after which, they u 
not again cotted, till a year old.,—Shear the lambs, abou th 
iſt of Auguſt, when they clip about 1 lib. per fleece, ra 
28. 4d. Subject to no diſeaſe but the ſcab, which is re 
cured, by ſcraping the fore, and putting on a very little u. 
pentine, No experiments hitherto tried, for farther imp 
ving the fleece, —It is found, that good keeping increaſes th 
quantity, but injures the quality of the wool. —Qaly cling 
once in the laſt week of May, or firſt week of June, 


GLOCESTERSHIRE. 


We came from Roſs to Newent, in Gloceſterſhire, wit 
we called on the Reverend Mr Foley, who, though eng: 
with a numerous company at his own houſe, was pdt 
enough to give us an interview. He favoured us with 
following information, reſpeCting the breed of ſucep in 
neighbourhood, 


Defeription of the Glaceſtenſbire Ryelamderi. 


They are native in this part of Gloceſterſhire, and cn 
dered to be the true Ryeland breed. —Completely domele 


ted, and very hardy. Pure, and not crofſed. —P://ard: n 
the ſame with the Roſs ſheep, but, have no wool on the n 
head,—Have remained the ſame from time immemoris ſhi 
No gentlemen, in this quarter of the country, live 0" di 
eſtates; and the farmers are not diſpoſed to run the rik thi 
trying experiments, by crofling.-When fat, weigh, . 
average, from 14 to 16 lib. fer quarter little or c bn 
rence in the weight of the hind or fore quarters d the 


nerally the ſame.— The mutton moſt excellent; and, 2 i 
recon 
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recommended, by medical gentlemen, to their patients, in 
ce to chickens : The older conſidered the better. 
Clip 14 lib. per fleece, which ſells at from 218. to 24s. per 
ſtone, (123 lib.) z whereas, the wool of the brothers and ſiſ- 
ters of the ſame ſheep, after being in Roſs only five or ſix 
months, gives 38's. per ſtone. If we may venture a conjce- 
ture upon this diſparity of price, and ſo ſudden a tranſition, 
we would be more ready to impute it, to a want of proper 
diſcrimination, or perhaps to more ſpirit in the wool buyer, 
or to its bang mixed with the finer wool of that quar- 
ter, than to any real change in the quality, that could 
poſſibly be made by paſture or climate, in ſo ſhort a pe- 
riod, The colour of the wool is, in general, white ;j— 
formerly ſold and manufactured in the country; latterly into 
Yorkſhire ; but the dealers from Yorkſhire did not attend 
Roſs fair this year, —At perfection at four years old; but 
ſeldom kept to that age, except in gentlemen's parks; as, in 
a feeding country like this, they are generally &:.\c. younger, 
—Have only one lamb, in geyeral, though times 
two;—not well covered with wool when lambed.—No parti. 
cular mode of management ;—no cot ;—no fold. —Their 
food, graſs, turnips, hay, corn, and ſometimes hay along with 
turnips.— Subject to the rot only in ſwampy or wet lands ;— 
have not yet either diſcovered the cauſe, or cure. The plant 
driſcra, or Rola ſolis, is, by ſome, ſuppoſed to occaſion the 
rt *,—The Leiceſterſhire farmers, it is ſaid, when ſelling their 
fi. ſheep to the butcher, to ſecure againſt their being afterwards 
Cipoſed of for breeding, frequently make it a condition of 
the bargain, that they are to rot them, before they are taken 
Way, Which, they ſay, they can do in the courſe of three or 
0G four days, by putting them on certain marſhy lands; and 
ite butcher, it ſeems, does not heſitate to comply with this 

D condition, 


15 See an account of this plant in vol. 6. part 1. of the new 
cyelopaedia, page 128. 
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condition, —No method hitherto adopted for improving the 
wool of this breed ; the carcaſe here, as in moſt feeding 
counties, being the chief object. The wool clipt but once x 
year. Mr Foley, in the courſe of our converſation, ſeemed 
to ſtate it as his opinion, that hard keep, or a ſcarcity of food 
and cotting, might tend to improve the quality of the wool, 


WILTSHIRE, 


As we proceeded through Glouceſterſhire, a fmall part of 
Somerſetſhire, and Wiltſhire, we met with a large, white 
faced ſheep, chiefly of what is called the Wiltſhire breed, with 
horns falling back behind the ears; long faced and legged; 
ſtrong boned, and of tolerable ſhape, Wool worth about 
18. 6d. per lib, We ſaw flocks, principally compoſed > 
that ſort of ſheep, on the Wiltſhire downs ; and examined 
three of the ſhepherds, from whom very little could be 
learned. They told us, that the ſheep were native, had only 
one lamb, and were clipt once a year ;—that the lambs, 
after being weaned, were kept ſeparate from the dans 
for a month ;—and that hay was given to the ſheep, for 
about half a year from Michaelmas, three times a day during 
ſnow, and once in bleak weather. One of the ſhepherds, 
fpeaking of the Dorſetſhire ſheep, mentioned, that they were 
neither ſo high in their legs, nor ſo hardy, as the Wiltſhire; 
and that they went in an incloſed country. 

When we came forward to Marlborough, we were ie. 
formed, that the Downs are not common, like moſt unit- 
cloſed grounds we had ſeen, but divided into diſtin farms: 
That the ſheep are fed with turnips in winter; and that-font 
of the lambs alſo get turnips, or clover :—That the carciſe 
weighs about 20 lib per quarter ; —and that the wool (hich 


takes nine fleeces to the ed, of 29 lib.) ſells for about l“ 
| 66, 


3 


6d, per lib. We were here told, that one farmer in this 
county, whoſe name our informant had forgot, ſold his tups, 
at one year old, for 30 guineas a head. 

Mr Waldren, manufacturer at Trowbridge, where we 
ſpent a night, came and paſſed the evening with us. Mr 
Coles, another gentleman to whom we had been recommend- 
ed, was not at home. Mr Waldren told us, that he was not 
competent to give the neceſſary information, either as to the 
different kinds of ſheep, the quality of their wool, or the 
manner of ſorting it, all theſe objects of inquiry being more 
connected with the profeſſion of the wool-ſtapler, who buys 
the wool from the grower; and from whom he, and the other 
manufacturers, get it ready ſorted and prepared to their hands. 
Mr Waldren chiefly manufactures Spaniſh wool; but we 
took occaſion to ſhow him ſamples of the Cheviot wool, both 
falved and unſalved ; and, upon mentioning the price it gave 
at preſent, he ſeemed to think it far below its value, and ex- 
preſſed a deſire to have a pack of each kind ſent him, which 
he propoſes to manufacture, into ſuch cloth as it ſeemed beſt 
ſuited for, and to keep an exact account of the expence, with 
2 view to ſee, if it could not be brought to a better market, 
of which he ſeemed to entertain little doubt “. 

Mr 


A good deal of the Cheviot wool is fine; but it has not 
yet been brought to all that perfection, of which it is capable. 


Ihe proportion of coarſe wool in the fleece, is by far too great, 


and diminiſhes its value conſiderably. In the Hereford fleeces, 
only 44th part goes 10 breech, or is much objedted to, on ac- 
count of its coarſeneſs; whereas, in the Cheviot wool, a much 
imaller proportion, or, as ſome might perhaps aſſert, not one 
halt can be called fine wool. Hence, whilit the tormer ſells tor 
above 28. the latter does not bring even 1s. per pound. There 
can be no doubt, however, that, by attention and good manage— 
ment, the Cheviot wool might be made as tine, if not even 
aner, than what the Hereford is at preſent; and it is certainly 
nw in the road of making a very rapid progrels, 


opinion, which we think it incumbent upon us to mention, 


"creaſing demand for the Britiſh woollen manufactures, and 


| tity, than to be enhancing the quality, unleſs the latter 0b 
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Mr Waldren, in the courſe of converſation, expreſſed a 


(more eſpecially as we found the ſame idea entertained by 
other reſpectable manufacturers, with whom we had after. 
wards occaſion to converſe), that, from the extended and in. 


particularly thoſe of the coarſer kind, there was reaſon to 
apprehend, that, in a ſhort time, there would not be a ſuff- 
ciency of wool produced in the iſland, to ſupply the manu 
facturer; and, that he would be conſtrained, to ſeek other 
foreign markets, beſides Spain, for a ſupply of the raw mate- 
rial: From which conſideration, it appeared to him, to be 
more a national object, to promote the increaſe of the quan- 


ject could be attained without trenching upon the former, 
But, to any idea of that ſort, the anſwer is obvious, In the 
firſt place, if the long woolled breed of ſheep is introduced 
into every part of the country, fit to maintain them, an enor- 
mous addition will be made to the quantity of wool in the 
kingdom; and, in the ſecond place, if the almoſt unbounded 
waſtes in the Highlands of Scotland, now devoted to th: 
feeding of a very ſmall number (at leaſt in proportion to 
their extent) of black cattle, were covered with ſheep, ſuch 
an addition would be made, to the quantity of wool produces 
in the iſland, as might amply ſupply the increaſing demands 
of all our manufacturers. 
We found Trowbridge had been, for ſome time, in 2 con- 
motion, not altogether ſubſided, ariſing from the weavers 
having taken a diſlike to the late improvements in machiner), 
(particularly to the introduction of the ſpring ſhuttle), from 
an idea than their labour, would thereby be rendered in | 
requeſt; but Mr Waldren obſerved, that the apprehenſion 
was, in a great meaſure, intirely groundleſs ; for, thoug 
more 
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nore work, would, no doubt, be done at leſs expence, a de- 
table object at all times, in any branch of manufacture, 
ut more eſpecially when the demand was increaſing; yet, 
bat more hands would neceſſarily be required in the other 
reparatory departments. — The military, who had been called 
n to ſuppreſs the inſurrection of the weavers, were ſtill in 
he town. 

In Wiltſhire, they float their meadow lands, for a few days 
i the beginning of ſpring, (either during February or March, 
s the ſeaſon admits of it), at an expence of about 5 s. per 
re, Theſe meadows let for about 3 l. per Engliſh acre, 
wes and lambs are fed upon them, during the month of 
pril, for which they pay at the rate of about 30 s. per acre. 
hey are floated again about the middle of May, and after- 
rds produce from 11 to 2 tons per acre, of hay. The fog 
aſterwards eat by cows and horſes till Martinmas.— The 
ep are ſold Jean, at Weyhill and other fairs in the neigh- 
urhood, for the feeding counties. They conſider their 
nd too ſtrong for the drill huſbandry, and ſow their tur- 
ps in broad caſt, which they give to their holding ſtock, 
ween Michaelmas and Martinmas. This is followed by a 
dp of wheat, —The latter ſown turnips are given to the 
& and lambs in the ſpring, followed by a crop of barley, 
vn off with clover and rye-graſs, which is next year mown 
ce, and ſometimes twice; and the following ſeaſon paſ- 
red with ſheep, and again ſown with wheat; and after. 
as with barley; two white crops, and one green one, be. 
g here the general ſyſtem of rotation. There is every 
re, in this country, abundance of limeſtone, which is 
acrally burnt with furze and ferns, owing to the great dif- 


ty and expence in procuring coal, from about 36 miles 
ace, 
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BERKSHIRE, 


We proceeded to Windſor, through the Foreſt, and fy 
a conſiderable number of various ſorts of ſheep, foine how 
ed, and ſome po/lards, though moſtly the foruer; fone 
white, ſome black, ſome grey, and ſome ſpotted faced ;—a 
general, they were leſs than thoſe we ſaw in Wiltſhire; mn, 
in the adjoining heaths, we were told of a till {maller { +, 
black on the face and legs. We were aſtoniſhed to © 9 
miſerable a breed of ſheep ſo near the metropolis, a t 
neighbourhood of a Sovereign, diſtinguiſhed jor tas 
tion to rural economy, and whoſe zeal for the oven 
of his flock, is, we underſtand, ſo deſerve | <clebrated, 

The commons here, are of conſiderable ex:-nt, They at 
poſſeſſed by the landholders and tenants, witt.out being ſtentl 
in number or walk, and, in ſuch commons, we were told, i 
is a rule, not to admit of individual ſhepherds. 

From Windſor, we came to London, through Hout 
&c. and ſaw a conſiderable number of ſheep on the hei 
much of the ſame mixed kind above mentioned, but, in; 
neral, better than thoſe of Windſor Foreſt, 


MIDDLESERX. 


While in London, we waited on, and converſed with, | 
Garthſhore, a reſpectable member of the Royal Society, ® 
introduced us to Mr John Maitland, partner in the gi 
commercial houſe of Sir Samuel Fludyer and Company, (/ 
haps the firſt in the woollen line in London,) who belt 
with great urbanity; carried us through his extenſive 
houſes ; ſhewed us the different kinds of woollen goodb 


mong others, ſome cloth made from the Cheviot wo | 
; 
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ue of which, it not being dreſſed, could not yet be aſcer- 


ned. He alſo ſhowed us, a variety of wool, of the follow- 
g kinds, from which we ſelected ſamples. 


b No.] O 
it Beſt Hereford, ſcoured, marked, + 10 | 5 
1 Beſt Suſſex, - - i 116 
bea Spanih, . +. 22| ©, 
" Hog wool from the Spaniſh breed, be- 2 
0 longing to Sir Joſeph Banks, - 13 ; ** 
hs Paca and Lama wool, from South Ame- 2 
1 rica, in its natural ſtate, — 14 | - 
* Ditto, carded, - - Is | 65 
| Four different kinds of Carmenia wool in S 
1 Aſia, - - - 16 Ef 
Thibet wool, — - + # 


We repeatedly viſited Smithfield market; and ſaw a varie- 
of kinds of ſheep from different counties, * the 
lowing : 

1. Dorſetſhire, pretty much like the Wiltſhire, except- 
dp, that they are not ſo long in the legs, nor ſo heavy in 
te carcaſe—head a little ſhorter—noſe not ſo high—the 
orns ſtand more out from the face - perhaps not ſo hand- 
me,—2, Glouceſterſhire Pollard —wool and ſhape appear- 
indifferent. 3. Norfolk, the wool good, but the ſhape 
different. —4. Welch, very indifferent, both in regard to 
ape and fleece. 5. Suſſex, tolerably well ſhaped dark fa- 
in good condition, with a fine fleece. We alſo ſaw the 
Iceſterſhire and Lincolnſhire ſheep, of which we ſhall 
peak more fully when we come to theſe counties. 


SURRY, 


lambs are weaned about Midſummer, and put on clover, &. 
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SURRY. 


We took a ride into Surry, where, meeting with a ſje 
herd originally from Wiltſhire, he informed us, that th! 
ſheep of Marlborough downs, clipped about 35 lib. per flee, 
and that the wedders, when well kept and fat, would weg 
about 28 lib. and the ewes, about 24 lib, per quarter, 

We ſaw 1200 ewes of the Southdown breed, belonging u 
Mr Wood of Woodcote—they are pollardt, dark faced, 01 
bad ſhape, but with good wool.— They were attended by tw 
ſhepherds z one of whom, a young man from the Soul. 
downs, gave us the following information: That they cli 
about 2+ lib. er fleece, after ſome of the coarſer parts hu 
been taken off in ſpring, (which is much the ſame with wiz 
they clip in Suſſex)—That the wedders of four or five jun 
old, weigh about 24 lib. per quarter—That in the vout, 
downs, the rams are put to the ewes, about a fortnight aft 
Michaelmas, the beſt rams to the beſt ewes *—That th 


till Michaelmas, when they are ſent to the Lowlands to wi 
ter, at ſo much per head, after which they join the flock= 
That the ewes have lambs at two years old—They ſhex1 
little wool from the lambs —Hay, in winter, in bleak, as vl 
as in ſnowy weather, and give the ewes turnips in the ſprin 
Few wedders are kept,—The ewes, when full-mouthed, ſel 
22 s. per head. 


HERTFOR 


* This is indiſpenſibly neceſſaty, in order to bring any b 
of ſheep to perfection; and every ſheep farmer in the il 
ought to have an ineloſure for that purpoſe. 
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HERTFORD, BEDFORD, BUCKINGHAM, axD 
NORTHAMPTON SHIRES. 


After ſeeing all, that our time would permit, in London; 
and its environs, we proceeded on our return home, bend- 
ing our courſe towards Leiceſterſhire, through the counties 
| of Hertford, Bedford, Buckingham, and Northampton, in 
which we ſaw different kinds of ſheep ; in Northamptonſhire 
chiefly the Leiceſterſhire, and in the other counties, moſtly 
the Wiltſhire breed ; but, as we were informed, that they 
were principally feeding, and not breeding counties, we did 
not think it neceflary to enter here into any minute inquiry. 


— 
>< 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


From Loughborough, we ſent our letter to the celebrated 
Mr Bakewell,” who was polite enough, (the afternoon proving 
rainy,) to come to town, and ſpend the evening with us; and 
next morning we accompanied him to Diſhley, where he 
firſt ſhowed as his ſtock of black cattle, bulls, cows, and 
oxen, all remarkably weli ſhaped; and in good condition. 
It has been Mr Bakewell's ſtudy, to promote and improve 4 
breed of cattle, which lays moſt fat on the upper, or roaſt- 
Ing parts, theſe ſelling at a much higher price, than the low- 
er, or boiling pieces; and, from the cattle ſhewn us, he 
ſeems to have wonderfully ſucceeded in attaining that object. 
The cattle were in the houſe, and not ſhewn us together, 
but drought out, one after another, which, it ſeems, is a rule 
of the Society with which he is connected. 

Mr Bakewell has been in the practice, theſe ſeveral years, 
of Watering his meadow, and paſture lands, which he conſi- 
ers a great improvement, as ſuperſeding the neceſſity of 

| J. manure, 
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manure, and producing more food by 20 8. per acre; though 
the original expence of making the canals and interſettiom, 
did not exceed that ſum, and the annual expence attending 
keeping the drains in proper order, and all the watering 6 
perations, is not more than 5s, per acre, He has no regu- 
lar, or fixed period for watering, as in Wiltſhire, but keys 
watering all the year round, cutting generally fcur times in 
the ſeaſon, and giving what is cut, green to his cattle, in the 
houſe. He has mowers conſtantly at work, and fays, he 
keeps cutting till Chriſtmas, The time and manner of un. 
tering, Mr Bakewell ſays, is very difcretionary, and depends 
much upon fituation, When very hot, the water is allowed 
to continue about 48 hours, when moderate, about 4 days, 
and when cold, about two weeks. Watering is not yet be- 
come general. We formerly mentioned, that the Biſhop of 
Llandaff had begun it at Calgarth, with ſucceſs. Where the 
fituation anſwers, it certainly ought to be adopted, eſpecially 
in countries at a diſtance from lime, and other foreign ms 
nure; and, perhaps, it is one of the greateſt means of in- 
provement, that can poſſibly be introduced, into many parts 
of Scotland. Mr Bakewell thinks, it would alſo be of con- 
fiderable benefit, even to arable land, where it could be at 
compliſhed. | 

At Dithley, we faw ſpecimens of various breeds of ſhe, 
in particular the following :—1. The Dorſetſhire, a horn 
ſheep, with a good fleece, but not well ſhaped, and in en 
poor condition,—2. Iceland, with four horns, a ſpotted 
long carcaled animal, fleece and ſhape both bad.—3. Cyr 
of Good Hope, bred in England, more like a goat than 4 
ſheep, fleece very hairy, and conſiderably longer about the 
neck than in the other parts, and of a browniſh colon 
follard, ill ſhaped. —The only valuable part of the fic! 


icemed to be a little down, next the ſkin, but by no me 
lo 


— 


. 


ſo fine as the Shetland.—4. Norfolk, a horned, and lang 
legged ſheep, fleece and ſhape both bad.— 5. Cheſhire, nei- 
ther fleece nor ſhape very good. —6. Suſſex, fleece good, but 
ſhape bad.—7 . Hereford, ſuperior fleece. — 8. A croſs be- 
tween the Hereford ewe, and a Spaniſh ram; the fleece in- 
ferior to the former, which to us was ſomething ſurpriling.— 
9. A croſs wit: the Hereford ewe, and Leiceſter ram, 
ſuperior in ſhape and fleece to the two laſt.— 10. The 
ewes and wedders of the Bakewell breed, which are ſo well 
known, and have been ſo minutely deſcribed by Mr Mar- 
ſhall, and other authors, as to render any particular deſcrip. 
tion from us unneceſſary. 

We could not ſee his rams, on account of a rule of his 
Society, that they are only to be ſhewa from the 8th of 
June, to the 8th of July, and from the 8th of September, to 
the end of the ſeaſon. 

Mr Bakewell informed us, that ail the above ſheep, had 
gone together, on the ſame paſture, ſince they were lambs 
bat with a view to ſee which of them fed upon the leaſt 
dod, he took them into the houle, and tied them up for a 
ortaight, weighing them when they went in, and giving 
nem as much food as they chuſed to cat, which was alla 
cighed, and a regular account kept of the whole. The 
lowing was the reſult with regard to the four laſt above 
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Mr Bakewell, from. a paper in his hand, mentioned the 
weight of the other ſheep, and what they eat; but, as they 
were all in a worſe condition, in proportion to their weigly 
and cating, than thoſe mentioned above, he declined giving 
us leave to note down the particulars, telling us, that he ha 
been much bored by the public on the ſubject, who alledged, 
that it was a mere trick on his part, calculated to decry o- 
ther breeds, and to puff off his own, We know nothing 
how this matter may ſtand, between the public and Mr Bike. 
well; but one thing we could not help obſerving, that al! 
the above kinds of ſheep, ſhown us, proved a conſiderabe 
foil to Mr Bakewell's own breed, which were greatly ſuperior 
in ſhape, weight, and condition, to any of them, though u- 
cording to our information, they had been maintained a 
leſs meat. | 

Mr Bakewell prefers a light boned, to a large bored 
ſheep, and mentioned an experiment he had lately tried, in 
order to ſettle his mind upon this ſubject. The large boned 
ſbeep, weighing 200 lib. eat 143 lib. in a fortnight ; whil 
the light boned, which weighed 223 lib. eat only 103 lid 
in the ſame period. The principle is probably a juſt one; 
at the ſame time, it can hardly be conſidered as concluſively 
decided, by the reſult of a fiagle experiment, for ſo ſhorts 
ſpace of time. Mr Bakewell, indeed, goes ſo far as to f, 
tbat he never ſaw a good ſheep with a large bone; and it 
applies the ſame obſervation alſo to black cattle and [vith 
ſignifying, that he queſtioned much, if the Weſt Highlas 
Scotch, were not the beſt kind of black cattle. He ade 


that, in his opinion, many ſmall are to be preferred to a fer 


large cattle or ſheep, if the fame quantity of paſture, or 006, 
will pay equally, by feeding the many, as the few. 
The criterion of excellence, with Mr Bakewell, ſceas 


be, what will pay moſt, for the ſame guantity of fad. i 


1980 


There are three different breeds of ſheep in Leiceſterſhire; 
de old Leiceſter breed; the new Leiceſter or Diſhley breed; 
e common or foreſt ſheep. The fleece of the Diſhley 
| reed, weighs, at an average, 8 lib. and ſells, at preſent, at 
Wy. pr lib. Mr Bakewell confiders his own breed hardy 
nough for any part of the iſland, that could produce them 
\Fcient food, and even able to climb and live on mountain- 
; grounds, which, if it were the caſe in ſummer, could hardly 
zoffible during the ſnows of winter, whether the ſhortneſs 
# their limbs, or the weight of their fleece and carcaſe, is ta- 
en into confideration . In regard to climate, Mr Bakewell 
aprefſed an opinion, that, in general, it had not ſuch an 
felt as was ſuppoſed, in changing the nature of ſheep or 
vol; referring, in proof of that idea, to the above different 
nds of ſheep ſhown us, as ſtill retaining their diſtinct and 
rizinal qualities, both in regard to ſhape and fleece, notwith- 
Lnding the change of climate and paſture. Keep the breeds 
pre, and Mr Bakewell is ſatisfied that no material change 
ll be effected by either climate or paſture, This not being 
enerally believed, or underſtood, deſerves to be farther in- 
eltigated and attended to. Mr Bakewell, however, acknow- 
iged, that the ſame kind of ſheep would not produce ſuch 
ne wool, in rich as in poor paſture, which is certainly agree- 
de to paſt experience and obſervation. 

Notwithſtanding that Mr Bakewell gets about 3oool. a 
tar for hiring out his rams, he expreſſed an unfavourable 
opinion 


The Diſhley breed is, perhaps, the beſt ever reared, for a 
en or arable diſtrict; but the leaſt tincture of that blood, is deſtruce 
4 mn de mourtain ſheep, as it makes them incapable of ſtanding 
I te ſmalleſt ſcarcity of food. Give them meat enough, and 
der will ve at the tops of the higheſt mountains, their fleece 
eng a ſuficient protection againſt the inclemency of the wea- 
der; but they would ſoon ha poder the hardſhips, which a true 


woantain theep muſt undergo during the winter, to procurs 
elf ſubfibence, 
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opinion of the practice of croſſing, affirming, that it yy; 
be much better to find out what was the beſt, or moſt (i, 
able breed, for the different kinds of land, e. g. for 11 , 
88. 108. 15 8. and 20s. per acrez and ſuppoſe, in a progre, 
five ſtate, other four kinds, making in all eight; and t9 g. 
tirpate the reſt, in place of keeping them on, and attemytiny 
their improvement by croſſing. 

However expedient, as a general rule of the Socizy, i 
may be, to limit the periods for ſhowing their rams, to pr. 
vent, by ſuch an internal regulation, the farmer from bein 
conſtantly confined at home, waiting on his cuſtomers; je 
we cannot help thinking it highly abſurd, and even injurioy 
to the intereſt of the Society, to be obſerving it with ſud 
ſtrictneſs, as not to ſhow their rams to people coming fun 
a diſtant country, or ſent by a reſpectable body, affociated fr 
the purpoſe of general inquiry, and national improvement 
without any immediate view of either buying or hiring, 

As we looked upon the Diſhley breed to be the bel, x 
leaſt the moſt ſuitable for incloſed and rich paſtures, of ay 
we had hitherto ſeen, we obſerved, that it muſt furdy 
be againſt the intereſt of the proprietors of fo valuable. 
ſtock, to prevent the proper knowledge of its excellence 
from being generally diffuſed, which, we obſerved, the 
ſhowing of their rams to ſtrangers, under ſuch circumſtante 


wonld tend to promote *, 
I 


* Mr Bakewell ſeemed to feel the force of this obſervation; 
and ſaid, that he would lay it before the Society, at ther g 
meeting, and move for ſuch a liberal explanation, as to prev 
the members from ever being again in the ſame digte 
ſituation, in which he felt himſelf, being under the neceſſey a 
refuſing our requeſt, to give us a fight of his rams: 55 
time, Mr Bakewell was kind enough to preſs us much, 40 (pen 
two or three days in that and the neighbouring county 0! Li 
coln, and to return to Diſhley on the 8th of September, 4 


11 


In our way to Lincoluſhire, we paſſed through Nottingham; 
ire, where the new Leiceſter breed chiefly prevails, though 
(det with a few, of a very mixed breed, and indifferent 


ape. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


We intended to have waited on Sir Cecil Wray and Mr 
laplin, ana to ſee their flocks ; but being informed, at Lin- 
In, that it was the race week, and that a meeting of the 
ntlemen of the county, for the purpoſe of addrefling his 
jeſty on his late proclamation, was fixed for that day; we 
uized after, and found they were both in town; and immedi» 
y waited upon Mr Chaplin, who, after ſignifying his re- 
, that he could not be at home for ſome days, (which 
rented his accompanying us to Tathwell, near Lowth, 
ere he reſides), he very obligingly gave us the following 
mation, reſpecting the breed of ſheep, for which he is ſo 
[iy celebrated. 


Deſcription of the Lincolnſhire Breed. 


the breed is native, domeſticated, and hardy. Mr Chap- 
$ ſtock is, in general, pure, though a part is croſſed with 
Durham or Tees-water breed. The principal character- 
in which they differ from other ſheep, are, a conſider- 
e weight of collar, (producing 15 lib. of wool), greater 
and heavier carcaſe. The average weight of the carcaſe, 
the different quarters, has not yet been aſcertained ;—con- 
ed to be among the heavieſt in the iſland. —The mutton 
| is 
ould have an opportunity of ſeeing his rams, and a con- 


le of farmers aſſembled for the purpoſe of hiring them. 
this our tine unſortunately would not permit. | 
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is good, when killed properly, and cool; but, when dd 
too faſt, its quality muſt neceſſarily fall off, unleſs the ning 
has time to recover.— The average weight of the flee 1 
10 lib.—Price of the tod, (29 lib. each) 11. 65.—Thehy 
wool is from 16 to 18 inches in length; the wedder fg 
10 to 12.— Colour, a beautiful white, and ſaid to take 2 by. 
ter dye than any in the kingdom; which Mr Chaplin aſcribs 
to its being mellow, and free from hair: He ſpins all his on 
wool into yarn, for carpetting.— Keep their wedders th 
ſhear. Mr Chaplin killed a remarkable one of ws flu 
which had 2 ſtone, 11 lib. of tallow.- Generally one lad 
though ſome have two, and even three; but one is pref 
red. —Lamb from about 2oth March to May.— Well cor 
ed when lambed.—No particular mode of management 
An attentive, good ſhepherd, conſidered better than a 
given mode.—Do'nt houſe.— Food, paſture ; and, in ving 
turnips and clover. Not ſubject to any particular diſea 
Conſider keeping them clean, of conſequence in preſerii 
health.— Have a waſh, called fag watering, compoled of f 
and mercury, for killing the fogs, or, what are called tad! 
Scotland, Mr Chaplin had 20 ſheep ſuddenly taken | 
having been over-fed with barley; nine died, before any tan 
was adminiſtered to them; but each of the remaining cient 
having a cupful of Geneva given them, all recovered.-v 
method hitherto taken to improve the fleece, Clip only alt 
in June ;z—waſh ten days before... Mr Chaplin has «li 
26 lib. of wool, from a two ſhear ſheep : He has clipped 
other, for five years ſucceſſively, which did not vary tl 
weight 15 lib. in any one year, and produced about 15 
each year. 
We likewiſe met with Sir Cecil Wray, who behaved vt 
much politeneſs, —regretted his being obliged to go gent 
to Hull, by which he was prevented from carrying s 
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i dock at Summerhill,—wiſhed we could have gone to his 
houſe, and waited his return; but, on our ſignifying, that 
dss was incompatible with the time we were under the ne- 
cefſity of being at home, Sir Cecil informed us in general, 
that he was in the practice of croſſing the Lincolnſhire ewe, 
with the Leiceſter or Bakewell ram, which was found to be 
a great improvement z and, as ſuch, very generally followed 
on by the Lincolnſhire farmers. 
Sir Cecil referred us, for farther information, to Mr Codd 
of Glentworth-heath, a neighbouring farmer, to whom we 
had alſo got a letter from a friend in London. We went to 
Mr Codd's in the morning, who carried us round his farm, 
and ſhowed us his ſheep paſturing in ſmall parcels, in diffe- 
rent incloſures. Told us, that his original ſtock were bought 
in lambs, about 17 years ago, at Stagſhaw-bank fair, in 
_ Northumberland, (whence we ſuppoſe them to be of the 
Cheviot or Northumberland hill breed): That he had croſſ- 
ed with Mr Bakewell's rams for three years; but, as Mr 
Bakewell kept riſing every year in his demand, he found it 
neceſſary to /but up ſhop, about ſeven years ago; ſince which 
time, by attending to picking the beſt, and ſorting the tups 
and ewes, he has made conſiderable improvement. He now 
ſhows a very well ſhaped and hardy ſheep, reſpecting which, 
and the native Lincolnſhire, he gave us the following infor- 
mation, 


Deſcription of the Lincolnſhire breed. 


The original native Lincolnſhire breed, he obſerved, are 
tame and domeſticated, but an ill ſhaped, croſs boned ſheep, 
tender, and hard to feed. They are now, however, moſtly 
croſſed with the Leiceſter rams, which has very much ime 
proved the carcaſe, though not the fleece, which is not here 
the farmer's obje&t.—They weigh from 16 lib. to 34 lib. per 
quirter, average 24 lib. when about 13 or 2 years old, at 
Which age they are generally fold. The fore quarter weighs 
3 from 
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from 2 lib. to 6 lib. per quarter, more than the hind, Thy 
ſometimes differ in the number of ribs, by one. Not certain 
as to the number, but thinks 13 or 14.—The native Lincol. 
ſhire is not eſteemed fine mutton. - Mr Codd's breed is g. 
markably ſo, and, as ſuch, preferred by the butcher.—Whe 
croſſed with Leiceſter rams, the Lincolnſhire ſheep clip z, 
3, and 4 fleeces to the tod, (about 11 or 12 lib. per fleece 
Mr Codd's breed, clip about 8 lib. per fleece, which he {oll 
this year, before it was clipped, at 11. 4s. 9 d. per tod; bit 
wool has riſen ſince, 3s. or 48. per tod, Colour, white — 
Length, the hog wool, from 5 to 14 inches; average length 
of ewe and hog 8 inches, which is conſidered a ſufficient 
length for any thing made of wool. Mr Codd finds it fuit 
his farm beſt, to ſell off his ſheep, about two years old, when 
they are ſufficiently fat, and produce about 16 lib. of taller, 
he Lincolnſhire ſheep have, in general, only one lam), 
though, perhaps, about a third or a fourth have twins; and 
tome, when well kept, have three. Lamb only once a year, 
from 12th March to Maiy.— Well covered when lambed— 
No particular mode of management.—Have a regular brel 
ſhepherd. —Paſture in incloſures. Never houſe ive tus 
nips to the feeding, and hay and turnips to the holding ſtock 
in winter ; but the general food is paſture, graſs, and clover, 
Trefoil is conſidered the beſt ſuckling food, —The Lincoln- 
ſhire ſheep are, in general, very healthy.——The ſickneſs (here 
called the r:/þ) is ſuppoſed to be occafioned by luxuriant 
paſture in the ſpring, or when put on turnips, in which cale, 
it commonly takes place about the fifth or ſixth day.—# 
ſoon as any ot the flock begin to die of this diſeaſe, the whole 


are immediately bled; and about 2 cz. ſaltpetre, diſſolved 
in water, is given to each of them by a horn, which general. 
ly puts a ſtep to the infection, and is conſidered a good pre- 
ventative for this, and alſo for what is called the red walt 


a diſeaſe ſo named, from the ſheep who die of it being 7 
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f red water when opened. Mr Codd has improved the 
deece of his own breed, by paying particular attention to ſort- 
the ewes and rams, according to the appearance and qua- 
it of their ſkins . — Clip only 6nce a year.—Don't ſhear 
be lambs, though ſome in the county do. | 
Taking leave of Mr Codd, who paid us every attention, 
e bent our courſe, through Yorkſhire, to the county ot 


Durham. 
YORESHIRE. 


In this, which is chiefly a feeding county, we ſaw a variety 
ff ſheep paſturing on the commons, of different kinds, and 
purchaſed from various quarters. 
We called on the Reverend Mr Cartwright at Doncaſter, 
ho ſhowed us his newly invented machine for combing 
ol; by which, when it becomes general, Mr Cartwright 
alculates, that there will ariſe a ſaving of cxpence to the Bri- 
iu manufacturer of 20, 700 l. per annum. The expence of 
ombing a pack of wool, in the ordinary way, is 21. 10 8.; 
d it coſts about 10s. for charcoal. But, by this machine, 
tis done for leſs, than it coſts in the ordinary way, for char. 
val alone; whilſt, at the ſame time, the ſtaple of the wor] 
inſinitely better preſerved, and leſs broken. A number of 
nanufatturers have already got theſe machines made, under 
ic Cartwright's inſpection, who receives 108. of premium 
Ir every pack the machine combs, or prepares for bei g 
dun. Mr Cartwright has now given up his ſacerdotal fuuc- 
ons, and has devoted himfelt to his mauufactures; in which 
ne, his ingenuity bids fair to make him a very uſeful mein- 
er of ſociety +. 
p DURHAM. 


" See a ſpecimen pulled off one of the tups, No. 18. of thoſe 
animitted to the Society. 


| Mr Cartwright ſeemed to coincide in opinion with ſeveral 
other 
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DURHAM. 


| Mr Robert Collins of Brampton, near Darlington, is x 
intelligent and conſiderable farmer, to whom we were for. 
tunately recommended, He carried us round his farm; nl 
ſhowed us his theep and black cattle, all remarkably good, 


and gave us the following information reſpecting the ſheey 
of that county. 


| Deſcription of the Tees-water, or Durham breed of ſhed, 


Though there are ſeveral different breeds in this county, 
yet, what is known by the name of the Durham, or Tes 
; water 


other manufacturers in thinking, that increaſing the quantit, 
is as neceſſary an object of attention, as refining the quality d 
wool; and (tated, that, in the late conſiderable riſe upon the 
price of wool, the proportion was greater for the coarſe than 
the fine. In caſe of a fall, however, or ſlackneſs of demand, 
(as many ſeverely felt during the American war), coarſe vod 
would not ſell at almoſt any price, and, in ſome inſtances, vn 
thrown into the dunghill, The high price of coarſe wool 4 
preſent, 'is, perhaps, partly owing to a circumſtance, which Mr 
Cartwright mentioned to us, namely, the great demand for Englil 
carpets in China, occaſioned by the following circumſtance 
Some years ago, a captain in one of the Eaſt India Company" 
ſhips, having a ſmall carpet on the floor of his cabin, which 
happened to be ſo much admired and coveted by the Chun 
merchants, who had been aboard, that the captain, by agreely 
to part with it, was enabled, at the ſame time, to diſpoſe advatts 
gcouſly of his whole adventure in a dull market. This harz 
been communicated to his brother captains, they were in the 
practice, for ſome years, of carrying out, on their own accout 
a few carpets; which were loads ſought aſter, and ſold at 
very advantageous price, inſomuch as at laſt ,» attract the 4. 
tention of the Company, who ſuppreſſed the private concern ® 
the captains; and now ſend out to China, on their own 4 
count, 15,000 pieces of carpeting annually ; and this, perhaps 
may alſo account for Mr Chaplin's ſpinning all his wool 
carpet yarn, 
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vater breed, is conſidered to be by far the moſt valuable.—. 
At preſent, it is rarely to be found pure, being moſtly croſ- 
ſed with the Leiceſter, —The breed is completely domeſtica- 
ted, The Tees-water was originally a long, looſe ſheep, and 
not ſo hardy as the Leiceſter, but becomes much hardier 
when properly crofſed.—It is the biggeſt ſheep in the iſland, 
(Mr Chaplin, who had croſſed with the Tees. water breed, gave 
us the ſame account of his ſheep, which we did not ſee,) and 
zhen pure, and well kept, for a proper length of time, weigh 
he moſt of any, but are not ſo eaſily fattened, unleſs when 
offed. Moſtly fed off at 2 years old, weigh, at an average, 
about 28 or 30 lib. per quarter—one lately fed to 62 lib. per 
arter, The croſs of the Leiceſter, has conſiderably impro- 


he fore quarter, and given a greater tendency to fatten.— 
The difference of weight between the hind and fore quarters, 
ery various, No difference remarked in regard to the num- 
er of ribs. The peculiar and diſtinctive marks of this breed 
ems to be, a long and thin carcaſe, high legs, and a light 
re quarter, pretty much like the Lincolnſhire, but, on the 
hole, rather larger and better ſhaped. The Leiceſter mut- 
dn is not conſidered finer in the grain than the Durham or 
ees-water, yet, the croſs has been found to improve the 
lity, and even to increaſe the quantity of mutton produ- 
ed by the latter, from the ſame quantity of food. — There is 
eat variety in the weight of the Tees-water fleece, from 6 
d 18 lib. The Leiceſter croſs hasween found to leflen the 
antity. The average weight is about 9 lib, and the ave- 
ge price this year 10 d. and 107 d. per lib.— Mr Collins 
id, it was to be regretted, that the wool buyers do not 
lake a ſufficient diſtinction in the price of wool, according 
its quality—in general, not above 3d. or 4d. per ſtone, 
tough the difference of quality in the different flocks, is 
| much 


ed the ſhape, thickened the carcaſe, increaſed the weight of 
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much more conſiderable.— The wool is white, and not ſo lag 
in the ſtaple ſince it began to be croſſed with the Leiceſter 
Mr Collins does not know the particular purpoſe for whic 
it is beſt calculated. —It is chiefly a combing wool, and en. 
ployed in the Darlington and Durham manufactures, —Ti, 
carcaſe here is more attended to than the fleece — Where the 
wool is long, the pelt is generally thick, and not fo much 
produce in the carcaſe.— The ſheep are ſold off generally x 
two years old. — The average weight of tallow has never been 
aſcertained. —lt is found, that the animal, which gets ſon. 
elt fat, has leaſt tallow.— The Tees-water have ſometins 
one, ſometimes two, and ſometimes even three lambs, d 
which not very fond—the average is 13.—Lamb, from tl: 
end of February, to the end of March—pretty well corel 
when lambed.— Mr Collins has not fallen into any particulz 
mode of management.—Has no ſhepherd.— The ſheep ke 
in incloſures—rarely houſed, except in a very tempeſtuo 
night. Do not ſalve.—Paſture, their chief food—turnips ax 
hay given in winter, both to the Helding and feeding lioc, 
but only hay in time of great falls of ſaow.-—The breed; 
ſubject to the rot. —Marſhy lands chiefly occaſion i- 
not yet found out either preventative or cure.—Have 0 fo 
rot, Subject to what is called the Black-water, whea avout 
fix months old, but ſince freſhening the paſtures by taking 
up, and again laying them down with graſs-ſeeds, this dil 
has not been ſo preyalent—no remedy applied for the Nat. 
water. In the neighbaurhood of Darlington, no attention 
has hitherto been paid to the improvement of the fl-ect— 
The ſheep are clipped once a- year in June, after hand-waſt 
ing.—The ſheep on the hills and commons of this cou! 
(ſome of which we ſaw,) are, in general, ſmall, and cf . 
rious ſorts, principally, however, the black faced Scotch. 


NORTH 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The ſheep of this county may be divided into two claſſes — 
e molt general and numerous flocks, are of the Cheviot 
2d, which are already well known to the Society. The 
her, in the lower paris of the county, are what are called 
Mug ſheep, which have been much improved by the 
eſſrs. Culleys and others, by their introducing the Leice- 
r, or Bakewell rams. 

Among all the different breeds of ſheep, that have been 
ntioned in the courſe of our report, we doubt much if 
y of them are calculated to amend the SHAPE and 
aRCASLS of the Cheviot breed, which, we apprehend, 
not de materially improved for a hilly diſtrict, We have, 
erer, purchaſed a few of the Hereford breed, both ewes 
rams, with a view, by croſling, TO IMPROVE THE 
JALLLY OF THE WOOL, in particular to diminiſh the 
tity of the coarſe parts, and to increaſe the quantity of 
tue. We alſo wiſhed to try how far that breed, in a 
© ſtate, will ſuit our part of the kingdom. 


| 


CONCLUSION. 


dich are the principal facts and obſervations which have 
red to us, in the courſe of our journey, in which, on 
whole, but little preſented itſelf applicable to our parti- 
r ſyſtem of management. In the parts of England 
19 which we paſſed, ſheep, are in general kept, either 
paſtures, (that is, incloſed grounds,) or on commons, 
de the whole flock, of all ſorts and ages, are mingled 
ther, and where there is no diſtinct boundaries, or ſe pa- 
n of property; whereas, with us, each flock is divided 
four, five, ſix, and in ſome cafes, during the ſummer 
o, even lcven lots, or hirſcls as they are called, each on 
a 
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| a diſtinct part of the farm, and under a ſeparate ſhepherd... 
| | That ſyſtem we conſider to be infinitely preferable, to any thin 
we ſaw practiſed in the courſe of our tour. Where oppo. 
| tunities offered, we endeavoured to point out the advantagy 
of the Cheviot management, as far as we thought that ſitu 
| tion and circumſtances would admit of it. But we do 10 
| think, that our ſyſtem, can ever be introduced into England, 
| at leaſt into thoſe counties, where the ſheep are paſtured i 
J incloſures, unattended by ſhepherds, or, where flocks ar 
| kept on commons, in the careleſs manner which we har 
endeavoured to deſcribe, | 
We cannot but expreſs our regret, that we were under ti 
neceſſity of dedicating ſo ſhort a ſpace, to complete ſo imp 
ant a tour. We could not ſet out ſooner, on account of or 
own private affairs; and, we were obliged to return hone, 
bout the middle of September, to attend our markets, vd 
were held at that time. This prevented us from viſiing 
veral other counties, (particularly Dorſet, Devonſhire, C 
wall, Suſſex, Kent, Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk,) and fro: 
waiting on Sir Joſeph Banks, Preſident of the Royal Soc 
Lord Sheffield, Mr Arthur Young, and other friends to 
improvement of the fleece, to whom we had letters of 
commendation. It would have required, indeed, doublet 
time we were out, ſufficiently to have explored the cout 
through which we paſſed, and to have made the neceſ 
inveſtigations into the object of the tour, in that full: 
complete manner we could have wiſhed ; and we hope, 
circumſtance will be admitted as our apology, where we l 


been defeCtive. 4 
We truſt, however, that we have been fortunate no li 

collect, a great variety of uſeful information, on the ſub nida 

recommended to our attention; and, we have the {its . 


tion of concluding our report, by ſignifying, the approbuti 
univerſally expreſſed, of the patriotic views of the Soi} 
| APPE 
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REMARKS, made in the Courſe of a Tour, through the 
Highlands of Scotland, for the purpoſe of examining in- 
ts the State of Bheep. Farming, in that part of the 
Kingdom. 


MA KERR RICHARDSON. 


A T the deſire of the directors of the Britiſh Wool Socicty, 
I reſolved, in the courſe of the ſummer 1792, to make 
Tour through the Highlands of Scotland, with the view of 
ommunicating to that reſpectable and public ipirited aſſocia- 
on, any obſervations which might occur to me, on the ſtate 
t ſheep farming, in that part of the kingdom, more eſpeci- 
ly on the weſtern coaſt, which had not, as yet, been ſur- 
ted by any perſon commiſſioned by the Society. 

For that purpoſe, in company with Mr Roger Marſhall of 
dlindburn in Northumberland, and Mr Andrew Kerr of Ar- 
pidale in Strathnaver, I ſet out from Edinburgh on the 14th 
upult 1792. The road to Inverneſs by Blair has been repeated- 


| delcrived by many travellers, and being included in Mr Kerr's 
8 Report 
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tional obſervations, in regard to that part of the Journey. —lt 


lated for raifing turnips, which would be the beſt ſource d 


1 
Report to the Society, it is hardly neceflary to make any addi. 


general, however, it may be remarked, that, all along this trad, 
there is very great room for improvement, both in regard v 
hufbandry, and ſheep farming —The road from Queen's er. 
ry to Kinroſs, paſſes through a country, moſtly in tillage, but 
in general, in bad order, and yielding very indifferent crop, 
A good deal of flax, however, ſeems to be raiſed in this di. 
trict, which the inhabitants, at the time we paſſed through i, 
were buſy pulling and watering.—The hills to the right, ſeen- 
ed to be calculated for, ſheep paſture ; but the incloſures wer 
carried fo high up theſe hills, as to prevent a flock, of a 
conſiderable number, having a ſufficient range.—'The (oil be 
tween Kinroſs and Perth ſeems to be, in general, well calc 


its improvement; and there is a range of hills (a branch d 
the Ochil) adapted for mountain ſheep z but the tenants ar 
not allowed to keep any, leſt they ſhould injure the fenc:: 
and the plantations.—In the neighbourhood of Perth, vt 
ſaw great crops of wheat; and the ground ſeemed to be kep 
in very good order; but few or no turnips were to be lety, 
though Perth is undoubtedly a good market, both for fat ibet 
and cattle, OT 5 | 
From Perth, till we came within a few miles of Dunkels 
(when the country grows much wilder) the land is in tillage 
Whatever will grow corn is ploughed, however miſerable 
and precarious the return may be. Any ſheep kept here, at 
moſtly of the ſmall black-faced breed. The road from Bus- 
keld to Blair, has often been admired as one of the pleaſautcl, 
and moſt delightful rides in the Ifland of Great Britain, [it 
haughs or bottom lands are fertile and extenſive; and gr 
quantities, of natural wood and plantations, are every where's 


he ſcen.— The lower grounds are let for about 20s. ff! *% 
with 
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vith a right of paſture on the upper parts; but, as every 
one puts on ſtock according to his abilities, it is evident, that 
little good can be expected from ſuch a mode of management. 
They are in uſe to put any ſheep they have, for three or 
four months in the winter ſeaſon, into houſes; the reaſon 
afigned for which, is, that ſuch a plan is neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve them from dogs and foxes; and they even imagine, 
that they would otherwiſe periſh of cold. This, however, is 
2 very groundleſs idea; as there ſcems to be no want of na- 
tural ſhelter. Giving hay to the ſheep in winter; is not at all 
praftiſed in this part of the country, By any thing we could 
learn, ſnow continues longer on the Cheviot hills than in 
this neighbourhood z and we could hardly make them be- 
lieve, that, in 1784, we were obliged to give our ſheep hay 
for 14 or 15 werks. Nothing of that ſort, we were told, 
was ever heard of in Perth-ſhire. ie 

On the road to Blair, particularly in the nelyhboarlicod of 
that place, we paſſed by ſeveral eſtates, farmed by the pro- 
prietors themſelves, and cultivated to great advantage, At 
Blair, the Duke of Athole has a farm, ſtocked with ſheep, 
a crols between the black-faced and the Cheviot breeds. 
Some years ago, the Duke had a land Steward from Nor- 
thumberland, who introduced there ſome of the Cheviot 
fort. But no change having ſince taken place, they now 
partake much more of the nature of the black-faced. The hills, 
in this neighbourhood, feem the beſt adapted for keeping 
ſueep of any we have yet ſeen; and we were all of opinion, 
that the pure Cheviot breed would thrive as well there, as in 
any part of Scotland. | 

At Blair, Mr Marfhall was Aenne taken ill; and 
ater waiting for two days, in hopes of his recovery, he con- 
tinued to be in ſo feeble a ſtate, that it was judged adviſable 
tor him to return z and he inſiſted on my continuing the 
journey. 
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journey. This I agreed to, after expreſſing my ſincere re, 
gr. t, that the Society would thus be deprived, of tlie valuable 
and important obſervations of a ſtore farmer, whoſe charat- 
ter, undoubtedly ranks the higheſt on the Borders, for (il 
and experience; and who is peculiarly well qualiſied for jud- 
ging, not only what ſort of ſheep is beſt calculated for cer 
different diſtrict, but alſo, how to lay out farms to the beſt 
advantage, ſo as to yield the greateſt profit, both to the landlord 
and the tenant, and alſo what ſtock they are able to maintaia, 
Proceeding northward, in company with Mr Kerr, ve 
came to Dalnacardoch.— The lower grounds, for the fn 
eight miles of this ſtage, are moſtly in tillage, but farther or, 
the hills begin to grow high, with little or no bottom 
Theſe hills, however, are well calculated for ſheep; produc. 
ing, in conſiderable quantities, heather, ling, mots, deer. hair, 
or bent, &c.; but the heather, we obſerved, was very old and 
ſtrong, and required much to be burned.—In the Cheviot 
hills, it is the univerſal practice, in the month of March, ct 
beginning of April, to burn a certain quantity every year, 5 
it produces a young growth, of which ſheep are remarkably 
fond. 
From Dalnacardoch to Dalwhinnie, there is a ſucceſſion of 
{ hills of a fimilar nature, with hardly any low-lands or hay- 
ground, . excepting near a place called Dalnaſpidel, where 
Captain Macpherſon of Bellochroan has a farm, — As this coun- 
[ try ſeems very ſtormy, it might be dangerous to !:cep any 
| conſiderable , ſtock of ſheep there, during the winter tealo!, 
j unleſs the quantity of hay could be increated, — But orea! 
numbers of ſheep might be ſummered there; rhe principe! 
part of which might be kept in the low-lands during tu! 
winter. 
From Dalwhinnie we went to Pitmain, where there s- 
good deal of rich flat land, but the hills continue to be 


ſtormy. 


| 
| 
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my. From Pitmain to Aviemore hs low. lands ſtill in- 
ife, but the hills grow more barren, being covered with 
(ood and full of rocks, and, in ſome places, we paſſed 
at woods, — The reſt of the road to Inverneſs is through a 

7 barren country, where ſome bad kinds of ſheep and a 

1 many goats with ſome cattle and horſes, are kept.— 
the immediate neighbourhod of Inverneſs, the ground 


us to be well cultivated, and the crops were early and a- 
ant. | 


rom Inverneſs, we continued our route to Beauly, Ding- 
|, and Tain, paſſing through a country, in general, better 
ulated for huſbandry than ſheep farming. Along the 
per part of this road, the corn land is in general under 
culture, and a great deal of ground, naturally cold and 
en, has deen improved by the exertions of ſeveral public 
ted proprietors, in the hills of Rols-ſhire, we were told, 
they are getting into ſheep tarming, but that, as yet, 
common black. faced breed had alone been tried. 
Sutherland, the bills ſeem to be high, and well calcu- 
| for ſheep, At Dunrobin Caſtle, there is a conſiderable 
it of ground, well incloſed, the graſs land of which is 
ed with the beſt breed of black cattle we had yet ſeen.— 
coaſt fide of Sutherland ſeems to be narrow, but fertile, 
remarked, in particular, the farm of Navidale, where Mr 
on rattes crops, which do credit to his ſkill and induſtry 
timer, — Along that coaſt, we faw ſome ſmall ſheep, 
ive breed of the country, which might be much im- 
d, if croiled by the Cheviot.— Great quantities of ſheep, 
ere told, might be kept in the interior parts of Suther- 
Where heath and other articles of paſture abound more 
on the coaſt, We had the ſatisfaction of hearing in 
land, that the experiments, which have been tried in 
"ity, with the Cheviot breed, have thriven beyond the 
lanyuine «x <peCtations of thoſe who had made the trial. 
The 
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The eſtate of Langwell, the property of Sir John Sic, WM 

a part of the county of Caithneſs, but bordering upon dab 
erland, ſeems to be peculiarly well calculated for ſheep far 
ing.— The hills are high, but of a better quality, than u 
we had yet feen.——Some part of this eſtate, Sir John hut 
preſent in his own pofſeffion, which he ſtocked with Cheri 
theep ; but the tenants, in general, have nothing but blu 
cattle and horfesz and ſome ſmall parcels of ſheep, of 20 
From Langwell we went to Achinvaiiich; and of 
through a country, the greater part of which is well calcd 
ted for ſheep farming, as the hills are good, and abundag 
of #rable ground for producing hay and turnips, 
ſheep are kept there, but they are houſed all night, dui 
the fummer ſeaſon, leſt they ſhould injure the crops, a 
- for the ſake of procuring the benefit of their dung 16 
nure.--The cwes are put into one houſe, and the lamis is 
another; and the ewes are milked in the morning bel 
they are let out, ſo that the lambs can hardly thrive u 
ſuch a mode of management. 
A great part of the country, between Achinvarich 4 
Thurſo, particularly as you approach that town, is in till 
but worked up at a great expence, owing to the ſuperi 
numbers of oxen, horſes, and fervants, they are in ufc to ba 
ſo that, if the lands were not cheaply taken, they could 
maintain, from the profits, the ſtock kept upon the grou 
or the hands employed in the culture. There is 2 pte 
mode in this neighbourhood of caſting fea/s, as they are call 
cutting the ſurface of the common or paſture ground, anda 
ing it to the land intended for corg,—This, with a little ſn 
ling of dung, is indeed the chief manure, that a great 5 
the land gets at preſent, there being no fallow, and no bi 
We were not ſurpriſed, therefore, to ſee the land 7 


| 
| 
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gerent order, and the crops but poor. In the neighbour- 
d ol the town of Thurſo, however a better ſyſtem of farming 
followed. At Thutſo Caſtle, we ſaw ſome hundred acres well 
cloſed, and excellent crops of graſs, grain, and turnips, and 
Sir John Sinclair propoſes to lay down ſome general plan 
r the improvement of his eſtate, when new leaſes are to be 
ted, dividing his property into farms of a proper ſize, and 
warding the induſtrious by premiums and otherwiſe, there 
every reaſon to hope, that as good a ſyſtem of huſbandry will 
eftabliſked there, as in any part of the kingdom. 

We found at Thurſo fome branches of manufacture, eſta- 
ſhed by Sir John Sinclair, in conjunction with the geatle- 
n of the country and the inhabitants of the town. A tan- 
xy is carried on with great ſpirit; and, at a bleachfield ia 
e neighbourhoodyilinen ſeems to be bleached as well as in 
7 part of Scotland a conſiderable ſum has alſo been ſubſcrib- 
| for carrying on a woollen manufacture, and other branches 
Induſtry, al . 
From Thurſo to Rheay, we paſt through a good deal of a- 
ble ground, and feveral extenſive commons capable of cul. 
on. — At Sandfide, the arable lands are all incloſed, pro- 
King good crops of every kind, particularly turnips, which 
fown in drills, and looked as well as any we had ſeen in 
de South of Scotland. Mr Innes, the proprictor, lately 
cked ſome part of his eſtate with the black-faced breed, 
bich ſeem to anſwer well.—Between Sandſide and Bighouſe, 
e paſt a hill particularly well adapted for ſummering lambs 
young ſheep, though perhaps hardly graſſy enough for 
&—Mr Mackay of Bighouſe, ſome years ago, ſtocked a 
of his eſtate with black · facetl ſheep from Argyleſhire, 
ach ſeem to thrive well; but in 1791, the Britiſh Wool 
Kiety having ſent a number of rams from the Cheviot hills, 
le northern parts of Scotland, two of them were purchal- 
cd 
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ed by Bighouſe, who put them among his flock, and on x. 
ſpecting the lambs produced by that croſs, in the lame hy. 
ſel with the true Argyleſhire breed, it evidently appeared, th 
they were fully from 1s. 6 d. to 2s. more valuable, than th 
lambs of the black-faced fort, though the latter were rem, 
ably good of their kind.—Some old wedders of a fimilar ok 
were alſo greatly preferable to the pure black-f:ced.—Th 
eſtate of Bighoule, ſeems to be much calculated for carrying 
on ſheep farming on a great ſcale, and with much advantgg 
the hill grounds being very extenſive, there being a conſidg: 
able extent of flat meadow land, which yields a great quant 
of hay, and a good deal of ground age tor producay 
corn, turnips, cc. 

Thence we 5 to the os of Mr Hoaynaud 
Strathy. The farm of Strathy is poſſeſſed by Mi Magd 
Bighouſe, who cultivates it with great attention an {uccth 
and is rewarded by plentiful crops.— There, lime is made it 
of as a manure, burnt with peats, there being no coal. 
next ſtage was Armidale, a part of Mr Honymau's propeny, 
which, at Whitſunday laſt, (1992) was entered into by Mr 
Kerr. The farm is of great extent, being four or five a 
along the ſhore, and ſeven or eight miles up the country. 
It ſeems to be a well accommodated farm, having not ow 
plenty of hill paſture, but alſo a ſufficient quantity of aut 
ground to grow corn for the uſe of a family, aud to produit 
hay for a flock in winter, —There is alſo paſture, calcula 
for ſheep of every different age and quality, fo 3s to make! 
2 complete breeding farm; and if the woolicn and other! 
nufactures ſucceed at Thurſo, which might make a dermal 
for fat ſtock there, there ſeems to be a ſuſſicicney of ri 
land, to raiſe turnips for fattening ſheep and cattle for ti 
market.—In the paſture lands there is a neceſſity for bur 
the heath, which is too old and ſtrong, and of draining iN 


vt 
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wet, boggy, or mar ſhy grounds, alſo of ſowing part of the 
lands in tillage with graſs ſeeds (particularly what is inter- 
mixed with the paſture lands), and of cutting down any 
briſhwood on the banks or burns, which is very detrimen- 
tal to the ſheep by tearing off their wool, —This farm, in the 
courſe of laſt ſummer, was entirely ſtocked with the Cheviot 
breed; ſuch of them as came up, early in the ſeaſon, were 
In very good condition, but the droves of a later Cate, con- 
Fiſting moſtly of lambs, were driven rather haftily through 
Roſs-ſhire, in conſequence of ſome diſturbances which took 
ce there, reſpeCting ſheep farming, and were confiderably 
njared by that circumſtance ; but there was no doubt, that 
hey would ſoon recover, from the freſhneſs of the paſture. —. 
Should this experiment, of a Cheviot farmer ſettling in 
rt hnaver, ſucceed, (as there is every reafon to believe will 
+ the caſc), it will not only be of ſervice to the firſt ad- 
murer, but alſo to the landholders of the north in general, 


From Armidale, we croſſed the country to Langwell, to 
amine more particularly, than we could do in our way to 
wrio, the Cheviot flock at that place. We there met 
th dir John Sinclair the proprietor, .Mr Mackay of Big- 
oule, and ſeveral gentlemen of Caithneſs ; and after view- 
8 the ewes, we were ſurpriſed” to find them in ſo good a 
we; being what are commonly called draft ewes, which are 
nerally from 5 to 7 years old, and having been driven 
th very late in the preceding ſeaſon, having alſo under- 
dne, in winter 1791-2, the ſevereſt ſtiorms that had been 
en in that country for many years. The crop of lambs 
nch they have produced, were ſully as good, and indeed, 
bur opinion, rather ſuperior, to any lambs that we had ſeen 
the ſopth country this year; and there is every reaſon to be- 
H lieve, 


bole income will ſoon be increaſed by following the ſame- 
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C. lt 5: 
lieve, that this experiment will anſwer the purpoſe, for whit 
it was principally intended, namely, to ſatisfy the priblic, the 
an abſurd and ridiculous idea, tos generally entertained, that th 
Cheviot breed of ſheep, could not thrive in the Highland; of Seth 
land, was perfectly ill founded. This ſhould induce the Land. 
| holders, in that part of the country, not only to give prope 
encouragement to ſuch ſouth country farmers, as may be 
willing to take ſheep farms in the north, but alſo to occyyp 
and ſtock part of their own lands, with the Cheviot breel, 
in order to open the eyes of the natives, who are either 
verſe to ſheep in general, or ſtrongly rreiniliced in favour d 
the ed bree, cet ape ge inferior. 

At Lane Ted e Kerr, and having returned 
to iaverneſt, 1 was there ebene with ſome letters of rec 
mendation from Mr Inglis, a reſpectable merchant of the 
town, to his friends in the Weſt Highlands. I firlt proces! 
ed to Fort Auguſtus.—The land along the road, for ſome mils 
from Inverneſs, is a good deal inclofed and planted ; i 
ſome ſmall parcels of a very indifferent ſort of (hcep are kept 
there, which are put into houſes during the night, But rev 
Fort Auguſtus, I found ſeveral large flocks of the black-tacel 
ſort, fuperior to any of that kind that I had. yet met with, but 
yielding little profit, in compariſon of what might be loozed 
for on ſuch paſtures, the white wool only {clling tor 7 5. 1 
the laid, or ſalved, for 5 s. per ſtone. + The fariners are of 6 
pinion that ſalving is of uſe in this country; and they find 
by experience, that the ſheep they keep white, are aways 
worſe condition than the laid, but they find it dillicu't 
procure a ſufficient number of proper hands to carry en 


part of the buſineſs . In this part of the country, they nent 
wah 


® The purpoſe of ſmearing, or ſalving g. is now beginuingt 
be better underſtood 3 and there is reaſon to believe that a 


. 
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alu their ſheep before clipping. —Their draft ewes are ſold 
only for 6 s. 6 d. but that is leſs to be wondered at, as ſome 
of them are kept till 8 or ꝙ years old. Their three years old 
wedders fetch from 128. to 14s. Wedder lambs 5 s.-The 
uſual proportion of butter and tar for ſalving, is from 20 to 
zo lib, of butter, to 12 pints of tar. I received ſome intereſt- 
ing information, on the ſtate of ſheep farming in this country, 
from Mr Stewart, an intelligent farmer in the neighbourhood, 
who is barrack maſter of Fort Auguſtus.—He ſeems well diſ- 


poſed to try the Cheviot breed, from the favourable accounts 
he has received of their ſuperiority over the black-faced. 
I learnt here, that Mr M*Pherſon of Cullachie, who oc- 
cupics a conſiderable farm in this neighbourhood, bought, 
ſome years ago, about twenty Cheviot rams, in order to try 
low they would ſucceed, —But from the attachment which 
the farmers in general have to the black-faced breed, and 
the idea, that the Cheviot require more maintenance, and 
vere of too toft.a nature for the Highlands, he was prevailed 
upon, by the influence and perſuaſion of his neighbours, who 
alerted that he would injure his ſtock by ſuch a croſs, to 
give up all thoughts of perſevering in that experiment. He diſ- 
poſed, therefore, of his rams and ewe laaibs, keeping a few 
wedder lambs, rather from curioſity, than from any hopes of 
ſucceſs.— Having afterwards had the pleaſure of meeting with 
Mr MPherſon, he informed me, that the wedder lambs he 
had kept, had done fully as well, and proved equally as har- 
dy, es the pure black-faced that the improvement, in the 
article of wool, was conſiderable, but that he could not aſ- 
certain to what extent, as the wool of his flock was fold pro- 
milcuouſly, 


ture of tobacco liguor and ſpirit of turpentine, with a little brim- 
tone, anſwers the great object of ſmearing, (which is that of 


e the vermia and preventing the ſcab,) fully as well 4s rar 
and butter, 
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milcyouſly,. and that he. was now, determined, notwith(tary, 
ing the, prejudices of his neighbours, to give a fair trie to the, 
Cheviot, breed, which, he had no doubt, would anſwer fill 
as well, and would prove more pg than the fort with 
which his farm is now. Rocked. |. 1 

From Fort. Auguſtus to 8 the hills were ſtocked 
with ſheep, for which the country \{eemed to be peculiarly 
well calculated, abounding more with graſs than any I bad 
yet ſeen; in the whole courſe of my journey and being ally 
plentifully ſupplied with low land for growing corn, and hay 
and turnips.— It was with regret, that I ſaw ſo inferior 2 for 
as the black-faced, univerſal over a country ſo well calculated 
ior better ſheep,. and no idea of keeping the ſheep in diſta. 
ent flocks, according to their age and quality, which i i 
uteful a practice, here it can be adopted. There are a fh 
farms, upon this road, ſtocked with black cattle, the proper- 
ty of ſmall tcuants who. lived jn,mjſerable huts, partly built 
with fal. or the pairings. ut, the. ſurface, and partly of dry 
ſtone, without either clay or moxrtar.— Here, no ſuch culton 
is known as giving hay to theep.ip iaowy,or froſty weather; 
and, though they are always left #0.4hir for theiuſelxes, it is 
ſeldom, that much lots is ſuſtained— The farmers principal 
complain of the injury their, flocks ſuſtain, from the heavy 
rains and boiſterous winds, to which that part of the county 
is fo ſubject. 

In this part of the journey, I ind on Mr Rols, minilter 
of Kilmanavaig, a ſheep farmer, who reſides at the touts 
Ben- Nevis, the higheſt hill in Scotland. For lixteen yea! 
paſt, he has never ſeen it without ſame ſnow on the top, cur 
ing the whole year, —His parith is one of the moſt extent: 
in Scotlayd, being 60 miles long and 26 wide, —Hz !:ve % 
a farm, which he rents off the, Duke of Gordon, hang 
vet no manſc or glebe allotted for him. 
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A Fort · William, T met with Mr MIntbſh, who deals pretty 
teoliwely in Wool, Which he generally ſends to Yorkſhire, 
He complains much of the cenants for not wathing the 
2cce before it is Elipt, aud not paying proper attention to keep 
dry afterwards, —He alſo ſaid, that a ſufficient quantity of 
utter was not mixed wich the tar for ſalving the ſheep; and 
ha the ſinearing was laid on with too liberal a hand, which 
ther added to the weight than improved the quality.— This 
enleman has confiderable ſheep farms; and ſeemed inclined 
make a trial of the Cheviot breed, provided he could get 
renewal of his leafſe. Without ſome proſpect of advantage, 
ſerved, that no tenant of common ſenſe could venture 
de at the trouble and expence of trying any experiment.— 
ort. William ſeems to be à good ſituation for eſtabliſhing a 
bollen manufacture, as there is abundance of water, a great 
ber of inhabitants, and a good harbour for ſhipping. 
Fm Fort- William, T went to Glencoe, where I mer with 
I M\Donald of Achdrichtan, who was amongſt the firſt 
ks introduced ſheep into that part of the country; and, it 
lad, pollolles at prefent upwards of 8000;—-He has no 
but that the Cheviot breed would thrive in Argyle-ſhire, 
An the other countries of the Highlands, where ſheep are 
Ky io ahiwer, He fells his wool at preſent for 7s. the 
dne, it white, and g s. if laid, both unwaſhed ; and he im- 
nes, that by waſhing the ſheep before clipping, he would 
' one fourth part of the weight. His ſheep paſtures are 
57 extentive, and reinarkably ſteep and rocky. —He ſays, 
„ ünce he has begun to ſtock with ſheep, the heath has 
e ditappeared, and graſs grown in its room. In this 
" of the country, they ſeem diſpoſed to try,! to what per- 
tion they can bring the black-faced breed, without calcu- 
'my the cuormous loſs they will ſuſtain in the interim, by 
Gering in fo unprofitable an experiment. TY 


5 
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Mr M Donald, very de avoids tupping his gig 
mers, or one year old ewes, a very bad pradiice in may 
parts of the Highlands, as it keeps the ewe ſtocks ſaull 
and, in bad ſeaſons, the lambs are of little value, as cy 
that age cannot ſupply their lambs with a ſufficient quantiy 
of milk.,—It is a cuſtom, in this neighbourhood, for farmen 
when they take a farm, not to buy a ſtock immediately, by 
to raiſe one by degrees, a proof either that the tenants u 
very rich, or that the rents are not very high, otherni 
they would be obliged, that they might be enabled to py 
their rents, to be fully ſtocked from the beginning. 
In Appin, many of the hills are well calculated for ſhe 
paſture, but ſome of them, on the contrary, are entirely 
vered with bruſhwood and plantations.— Thi ifland df 
Shuna, the property of the Marquis of Tweeddale, les 0 
polite to, Appin houſe: It is moſtly graſs; and Mr Stevm 
who rents it, tried laſt winter a new experiment for thi 
part of the country, namely, ſtocking it with three years d 
wedders, which would not probably coſt him more tia 
148. or 14 8. 6d. per head; and which, after keeping on tit 
iſland for one winter, he ſold to the Glaſgow butcher: fr 
a guinea.— There are many other farms in this part of Us 
country, where the ſame practice might be followed. 
From Appin to the Ferry of Connie, the land is gi, 
and moſtly ſtocked with ſhecp: The ground in lage 
chiefly of a dry and ſandy ſoil, but ſeems to produce rat 
indifferent crops. In the neighbourhood of Bunag, = 
ground is of a more graſſy nature, but covered with uk 
wood. The woods are ſtocked with ſmall horſes, wi 
are found not ſo apt to injure woods as black c:itle or lh 
In the neighbourhood of Port Shuan, the land that 5 
covered with wood, ſeems to be very much calculated k 
ſheep paſture, though at preſent, ſtocked with horſes i 


black cattle, and ſome in tillage. From Port Shun ul 
verals 
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rap, the hills are covered with graſs of an meeting 
| by and here there is every inducement for introducing 
aue woolled breed of ſheep.—Some fat lambs are fed on 
ne of the farms here, which meet with a ready market at 
blaſgow, &c. 
On the road to e T had the good fortune to meet 
th Mr Campbell of Combie, a member of the Britiſh 
ol Society, who has ſeveral farms ſtocked with the black- 
ced ſheep, but who propoſes, in the courſe of next ſpring, 
try the Cheviot breed, which he has no doubt will an- 
er, This gentleman, ſeems to have more knowledge of 
ſeep farming, than any I had yet met with in the High- 
K. He has; this year, adopted the plan of keeping his 
es in one flock, his wedders in another, and his hogs in 
third, "inſtead of keeping his flocks promiſcuouſly, as is 
Immon in the Highlands. Every ſhepherd: has thus his 
n charge by itſelf; aid; of courſe, muſt pay more atten- 
dn to it, than if he had a mixed charge with a number of 
her ſhepherds; Mr Campbell has already viſited the 
beviot hills, which fatisfied him of the great ſuperiority of 
e Cheviot breed; and that the experiment, how far they 
vuld thrive in Argyleſhire, was well worth trying. He al- 
has a farm, on which he propoſes to feed wedders during 
e winter, for the Glaſgow market, as Mr Stewart did laſt 
inter, on the iſland of Shuna. 

His Grace the Dake of Argyll, got laſt year ſome draft 
3 from the Cheviot hills, and ſome from the neighhour- 
dot of Langholm, which, though of the ſame ſort, are 
tkoned of inferior quality. The former ſeem to anſwer 
MUtably well; and will probably encourage his Grace to 
tlevere in the Cheviot breed, for which ſo conſiderable 2 
t of his property is fo peculiarly well calculated, 

From Inveraray towards Luſs and Dumbarton, the ewe 
cb, in general, very ſmall, and in bad condition; owing 


partly 
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partly to the irregular manner they have of draftigę hy 
ewes, but ſtill more ſo, tothe practice of giving tups to they 
gimmers or young ewes.—Some of their ewes 2!{o ar kept, 
they are 8, 9, and 10 years old; at which age, a ew: 's pi 
her prime, and, conſequently, unfit for breeding a healthy 
ſtock ; but there is every reaſon to expect a ſ>cedy 0d f. 
vantageous change in theſe reſpects, as ſheep farming is ne 
beginning to be better underſtood in the Highland 
tween Inveraray and Luſs, and between Luſs and Glaſs 
I paſt a tract of country, a great part of it the property d 
Sir James Colquhoun, Baronet, which ſeemed to me, ade 
ably calculated for ſheep farming, but unfortunately cover 
with a very inferior breed, and under a very improp.r f 
of management. | 

On the whole, there cannot be a nobler eld for the es 
tions of a public ſpirited ſociety, than to eitabli( a fn 
woolled breed of ſheep, and the proper management of then 
in the Highlands of Scotland. — The members of the Bri 
Wool Society may be aſſured, that there is not a part of th 
country, which I had an opportunity of viſiting, (and | rt 
land myſelt as bad as any that I faw), which under prope 
arrangements, “ is not fit to maintain the Cheviot breed 
ſheep; the profit of which is infinitely greater, than dt 
any other ſtock that can be put upon it. con ſider that toes 
point of ſuch infinite conſequence to the kingdom at lug 
that 1 ſhould feel highly gratified, if any feeble exertions i 
my power, could have contributed to fo deſirable an objeb 
Were that to take place, and were the Highlands of v% 
land properly ſtocked with the moſt valuable of all anita 
and were the wool produced in the country, manufactured u 
the ſpot, there are few parts of Europe, where the inhaVita 


could live in a ſtate of greater happineſs and proſpcrit). 1 | 


That is to ſay, not overſtocking, and keeping the fc 
heep, during the ſummer, on the pooreſt paſture, 
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ESCRIPTION of the Cheviot * Breed of Sheep, with 
an Analyſis of 'a Cheviot Sheep Farm. 
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Pexnays there is no part of the whole iſland, where, at 
| ſight, a fine woolled breed of ſheep, is leis to be expect- 
than among the Cheviot hills. Many parts of the ſheep 
Is there, conſiſt of nothing but peat bogs and deep mo- 
ſes During the winter, the hills are covered with ſnow, 
r two, three, and ſometimes even four months, and they 
ave an ample proportion of bad weather during the other 
aſons of the year; yet there a ſpecies of ſheep are to he 
und, taking all their properties: together, equal, if not ſu- 
rior, to any other in Great Britain, for @ mountainous diſ- 
, and which will thrive even in the wildeſt parts of it. 
Theſe ſheep are long bodied z they have, in general, thir- 
1 teen 


* This breed was formerly known under the name of the /z»g 
cep, from the length of their make, in contradiltinRion io the 
dmmon black faced breed, which were called the hort ſheep; 
er ſhape being much ſhorter; but, as the former were found 
| the preateſt pertection, in the neighbourhood of the Cheviot 
, it wos thought adviſable to give them a name from a diſ- 
ct ſo memorable, both in the hiſtory, and in the legends of the 
antry; and hence the name has been given them of the Che- 
Breed. Thoſe who wiſh to give this breed a fair trial, ſhould 
chaſe from the ſtocks of Mr Redbead of Chatto, Mr Laing of 

lenderleith, Mr Marſhall of Blindburn, Mr Scott of Lethem, 
F Pringle of Helterburn, Mr Robſon, Mr Smith, and Mr 
_ and other ſtore farmers in the neighbourhood of Jed- 
g”** 
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teen, but ſometimes fourteen ribs, on each ſide; — their ſtare 
js excellent, and their fore quarter in particular, is Jiſtinguiſh 
ed by ſuch juſtneſs of proportion, as to be equal in weight y 
the hind, —Their limbs are of a length to fit them for tri, 
ling; and to enable them to paſs over bogs and ſnow, 
through which a ſhorter legged animal, could not well pere 
trate they are polled, white faced, and have rarely ay 
black ſpots on any part of their body ;—they have a cloſe 
fleece than the Tweeddale, or Linton breed, which beg 
them warmer in cold weather; and prevents either rain 
ſnow from incommoding them ;—their fleece is thorter, and, 
of conſequence, it is evidently more portable over mountain 
ous paſtures they are excellent ſnow breakers; and are x. 
cuſtomed to procure their food, by ſcraping the ſnow off the 
ground with their feet, even when the top is hardened by 
froſt they have never any other food, (unleſs when it 1 
propoſed to fatten them) beſides the graſs and natural hay 
produced on their own hills. They are, it is faid, lefs ſu 
ject to diſeaſes, than the common black-faced kind, parti. 
larly to what is called the braxy or the fckneſs.—They (ell x 
a good price to the grazier, and their value for feeding is ri 
ing every day; the draft or caſt ewes when lean, now {eicl- 
ing from 128. to 16s. a piece, and three year old wedden 
from 18s. to 228.— Their weight when fat, at four years c, 
is from 17 to 20 lib, per quarter; and the mutton, when fed 
upon heath, and kept to a proper age, is tully cqual, in tall: 
or flavour, to any tliat the Highlands produce. Lambs i 
for the butcher, on the milk of the ewe, now fetch from bs 
to 10s. a piece, —From eight to nine fleeces of white val 
make a ſtone of 24. lib. weight, and from 6 to 8 fleet 
when the wool is laid or ſmeared. — The laid or ſmeared vod 
fold, in 1792, at from 18s, to 20s. and the white ſrom 29% 


to 22s. Some went as high as 23s, and from the impro® 
meu 


. 

ents now going forward, it will ſoon fetch 30 s. if not 40s, 
one. Their ſuperiority over the Tweeddale or common 
t. ficed breed, is incontrovertibly proved by a variety of 


yperiments. Mr Thomas Scott at Lethem on Carter Fell, 
mountain about 1600 feet above the level of the ſea, ex- 
hanged, in 1773, with Walter Hog in Etterick foreſt, ive 
hite-faced for as many black-faced tups, but had every rea- 
u to regret the experiment, which was far from being the 
ſe with Mr Hog, -Mr Roger Marſhall at Blindburn, in 
bumberland, came to that farm in 1769, and purchaſed 
eſtock upon the ground, among which there were many 
ck-faced ſheep.— Theſe he completely extirpated, and 
ind it greatly to his advantage.—-590 much convinced, in- 
are the farmers in the neighbourhood, particularly thoſe 
Fiterick foreſt, of Eweſdale, and Liddeſdale, of thcir ſu- 
rior excellence, that they are now converting their flocks, 
quickly as poſſible, into the Cheviot breed. 

The progreſs that has been made in improving this breed, 
ſcularly in regard to meliorating its wool, is in the higheſt 
pree ſatisfactory, About twenty years ago, the average of 
e white and laid 'wool was about ten Heeces to the ſtone, 
uch ſold for about 8 s. whereas now the value is not only 
re than doubled, but the weight is ſo much increaſed, that, 
an average, eight fleeces will make a ſtone, Even this ex- 
ent breed, however, is ſtill capable of ſome improvement, 
the experiments, which are now going forward, will ſoon 
tain, by what means that improvement can beſt be pro- 
d. — The ſhape of the animal, for a hilly diſtrict, is almoſt 
ght to perfection; but the wool requires, 1t, to be (till 
rin the pile, 2dly, thorter in the ſtaple, ſo as to make it 
only more portable for the animal itſelf, but fitter for be- 
manufactured into cloth — 3dly, thicker in the coat, fo as 
kecp the animal warmer ;z—and, laſtly, more equal in point 
of 
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of quality, (a circumſtance of very great importance, ) fo that th 
whole fleece may be as nearly as poſſible the ſamc.--Theſe x 
qualities which the Spaniſh, the Hereford, and the Soup, 
dowa breeds poſſeſs in very great perfection; and if once the 
hardineſs, the excellent carcaſe, and the other advantages d 
the Cheviot breed, were united to theſe properties, Hil foes 
_ nvould be brought to their greateſt height of perfection. All the 
different croſſes are now under trial; and, as yet, eyery as 
of them ſeems to have ſucceeded, ſo that any of them ny 
be followed with ſucceſs. —In regard to the original Cheng 
breed, they have been tried, on a greater or leſſer ſcale, i 
every part of Scotland; and, on every occaſion, they hae 
anſwered in the wildeſt parts of the country, and even in 
places where no ſheep were ever kept before, at leaſt in ay 
quantity. 
Te ſtore farmers, in the neighbourhood of the Cheric 
hills, having brought the proper management of the mou 
| tain breed, to very great perfection, it was imagined, that 
general idea of the ſyſtem they purſue would be accepub 
particularly to thoſe who may be deſirous of engaging in tht 
profitable occupation of a ſhepherd z3 with that view, tht 
following analybs of a Cheviot farm was drawn up; which vi 
explain alſo, ſome of the general principles, on which a 
farm ought to be conducted. | 
A ſheep farm may be of any ſize, according to the ſtocks 
capital of the farmer, but in general a comp/:te farn, | 
one which poſſeſſes within itſelf the difterent fort 
paſture, calculated for ſheep of every different ag 
quality) ought to contain about 2000 ſheep, which il 
be divided in the following proportions. = —_ 
1. Thirty ſcore ewes, — — 2 
2. Eighteen ſcore and ten of three-year-old wedders, ? 
3. Eight ſcore of young ewes, of 2 years old, called 

gimmers, for ſupplying the place of older ee, 


Carried over 9 
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Brought over 976 


when they are drawn to be fold of - © 166 
4 Eighteen ſcore and ten of young wedders, or din- 


monds, — - - - = 379 
. Twenty five ſcore of lambs, = 3 500 
Total ſtock, 2008 


Beſides the above, a complete farm ought to keep about 
ten rams, or at the rate of ſixty ewes to a ram, and allo the 
number of ſheep, the paſture of which is uſually allowed to 
the ſhepherds.—The ſtock is commonly divided into four 
Aiſtinct flocks, or Hirſels as they are called, — 1. The breed- 
ing ewes. 2. The wedders and young ewes, 3. The gim- 
mers and dinmonds, and 4. The lambs; each under a ſe- 
parate ſhepherd, who, if he has had fufficient experience, 
may, at leaſt, take 500 ſheep under his care, —The ſhepherds 
have their board, but no wages or profit, except from the 
ſheep they are allowed to paſture, which varies, according to 
their kill and character, from 45 to 60 ſheep each; conſe- 
quently there muſt be additional paſture, for about 200 fheep 
belonging to the ſhepherds, 

To make a farm quite complete, there ought alſo to be 
prals for ſix or ſeven cows, five horſes, and, if poſſible, a 
hundred acres of arable ground, for corn, hay, and turnips ; 
but ſo complete a farm is rarely to be met with. 

The great advantage of ſuch a farm is, that, when once ic 
s well ſtocked, there is no occaſion for buying any thing, the 
farmer having only to diſpoſe of his draft ewes and wedders, 
nen they come to be of a proper age for ſale; whereas, on 
(maller farms, it is hardly poſſible to breed one's own ſtock, 
and to keep them on, until they can be ſold to the beſt ad- 
vantage; and a farmer that is obliged both to buy and to 
ſell, has not only a more troubleſome, uncertain, and expen- 
lire occupation, (being obliged to attend many more mar- 


kets, 
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| kets, and having a greater number of people to deal with) 
but his chance of profit, it is evident, muſt be doub!y pres 

carious. 

The diviſion of the ſtock into different þir/e/s, is an exe. 
lent part of the Cheviot management.— In large ſtocks, chey 
carry it the length of ſeven hir/e/s in ſummer, and fix in 
winter; namely, 1. Lambs. 2. Hogs. 3. Giowmers, ; 0 
monds. 5. Ewes. 6. Three and a half-year-old we4er:; 4 
7. in ſummer, a hirſel for ſummer lambs. On this plan, every 
part of the flock, can be ſent to that part of the paſture, for 
which it is beſt calculated ; and young ewes are prevented 
from breeding too early, before they come to their {ill 
ſtrength, by which a ſtock is very apt to be materially in- 
The extent of a Cheviot farm varies according to tht 
goodneſs of the paſture, but, in general, the calculation is + 
bout a ſheep to an acrez though good land will manta 
more, and bad land not ſo many. 

The calculation of the rent, to be paid for ſuch a farm, is 
a very important conſideration, It has, of late, been greats 
ly on the increaſe; and, in the opinion of ſome, is getting i 
high, that, unleſs there is the ſame demand for ſtock, tint 
exiſts at preſent, and unleſs the fleece is greatly imjrove! it 
value and in price, the rents now inſiſted on, may, in om? 
caſes, be found too high. The common calculation, accvr 
ding to the old rates, was, as follows : 

600 Ewes, at 5 5. for the paſture of each 


ewe, . - - - IL. 130 6 
370 Wedders, at 36. . 55 10 0 
160 Young ewes, at 25, 6d. oe vs. 26. 
370 Dinmonds, at 28. * „ 
500 Lambs, or hogs, at 2 8. 8 62 16-0 
| ne | 


Total 325 * ® 
Th 


8 

This was the old rent; but a farm, that would paſture 
oo Cheviot ſheep, if it is well fituated, and the paſture 
holeſorne, and not ſubje& to diſeaſe, will now yield the 
werave rent of 4 8. for the paſture of each ſheep, or, in ge- 
ral, about L. 400 per annum, and perhaps in ſome caſes 


ore, 

[he profit to be derived from ſuch a farm is, as it ought 
> be, conliderablez the following being the amount at 
ich the annual ſales may be eſtimated : 

1, 2000 Fleeces, at 38. each, = L.. 300 © © 
2. 160 Draft ewes, at 138. - - 104 © 0 
3. 370 Three- year old wedders, at 20s. - 370 0 © 


Total, 774 © © 
Veſides ſome draft lambs, the produce of which is un- 
tain; but, on the whole, there would be a return, after 
ring L. 400 of rent, of about L. 374 per annum for pro- 
, contingencies, intereſt of money, Sc. Such is the re- 
| at preſent, but there can be no doubt, that, by im- 
wing the quality of the wool, the fleece of the Cheviot 
ted may be brought to 5s a piece, which would be an 
on of L. 200 to the above ſum ; making the produce 
ach theep about 108. and the income from ſuch a farm a- 
L. 1000 per annum ; ſo that ſheep farming may be found as 
Iitable an occupation, for a perſon of induſtry and talents, 
any that cau be followed. The value of the above ſtock 
2000 ſheep, if they were to be bought at once, may be 
Uatcd at from 12001. to 15061. according as the mar- 
ruled; but if the Cheviot breed were to be brought into 
"niry, where another breed had formerly been kept, or 
ch had been formerly appropriated for cattle, the follow- 
Plan, tor getting as quickly as poſſible into a ſtock 
pM the farm, (a point of very great importance), 
Pit be adopted. ; 


Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe the entry to your farm is in May; keep your f 
ſure frefb, chat is to ſay, without any ſtock upon it, for tw 
or three months; and about the end of July, or beginniy 
of Auguſt, purchaſe about 20 three-ycar-old rams, uf 
about 1000 of the youngeſt and beſt draft ewes you can 
which, at that time, can be bought for 13s. a piece; and, i 
purchaſed carly, perhaps for 128. as the ſtore farmer ther 
by faves ſo much of his paſture, On that plan, the price 
your ſtock would be as follows: 
1000 Draft ewes, at 13s. - L. 650 © ( 
20 Rams, about - . . 50 0 ( 
| Total, 700 © 
Some, however, prefer buying what are called heavy em 
in ſpring, though, in that caſe, they cannot be driven ve 
far. But, at any rate, every one mult perceive, at what 
inconſiderable expence, a farm producing ſuch great r 
may be ſtocked. 

From the preceding obſervations, ſome idea may be fo 
ed, of the great profit that may be derived, from coveri 
the mountains of England and Scotland, with a fine wit 
led breed of ſheep.—-It is to be hoped, that the time 
not far diſtant, when mountain ſheep will yield at the rate 
10 8. a piece per annum, and when the income to be der 
from a flock of 2600 ſuch ſheep will be about 10001. per 
here are few tenants, and ſtill fewer proprietors, et 
in the Highlands, or in the ſouthern parts of Scotland 
in the hilly diſtricts of England, to whom this 9% 
not to be a moſt important piece of information. 
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PLAIT for Converting Cattle Farms, into Sheep Farms, 
without Depopulating the Country. 


BY 


SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, BaroNET. 
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Tus practicability of covering the Higblands of Scotland, 
vich innumerable flocks of ſheep, inſtead of maintaining an 
conſiderable number of cattle, and the certainty, that a fine 
wolled breed, would thrive there, are unqueſtionably among 
the moſt important diſcoveries, that ever have been made, for 
the advantage of a particular diſtrict, whilſt, at the ſame time, 
they muſt very materially tend to promote the general inter- 
eſts of the kingdom at large. 

Their importance to the fortunate proprietors, who have 
Highland eſtates in their poſſeſſion, will appear from the fol- 
loving ſtatement.—A cattle farm of 100 1. per annum, if put 
under the coarſe woolled Tweeddale breed, becomes, at once, 
vorth double that ſum; but, if it is ſtocked with the fine wool- 
el Cheviot breed, it is well worth 400 l. and will probably be 
worth 800 J. as ſoon as the improvements now carrying on, 


o perfection. 
Their importance to the public at large, is infinitely greater. 
—The Highlands of Scotland may ſell, at preſent, perhaps 


tom 200,0c01, to 300,000 l. worth per annum, of lean cattle. 
K — The 


for augmenting the value of the Cheviot breed, are brought. 
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— The ſame ground will produce twice as much mutton, aud 
there is the wool into the bargain.—If covered with the couſe 
woolled breed of ſheep, the wool might be worth bout 
390,000 1. the value of which, can only be doubled, by the 
art of the manufafturer ; whereas the ſame ground, under 
the Cheviot or true Mountain breed, will produce, at leaf, 
god, oo l. of fine wool, the original value of which the mz 
nufacturer can quadruple, and, conſequently, can make worth 
3,6c0,0001. in woollen goods, Thus the difference is, a 
Zoo, ooo l. of lean cattle, is to 600,0001, worth of mutton, ud 
3,600,000 1. of woollens. At the fame time it is neceffaryto 
obſerve, that the importance of this great alteration, both to 
individuals and to the public, will principally depend on tle 
introduction of a proper breed of ſheep, and the proper n- 
nagement of them, at once into a country. The market tr 
wool, might be over ſtocked, (at leaſt ſome perſons may tt 
tertain apprehenſions upon the ſubject,) unleſs a ſpecics a 
wool is produced, the beſt calculated of any for general ju 
poſes, and for which there muſe always be a demand,—!: 
ſides, the great additional rent which the proprietor may t- 
ceive by the introduction of a fine woolled breed, and the 
greater additional profit of the tenant, enable both the one 
and the other to furnith employment, and to act with gene- 
rofity, to any of the ſmaller tenants, wio, in confequenc: di 
the new ſyſtem, may be deprived of their little farms; but vi 
ought not to be loſt to their country, or driven from thei 
native homes, and who may eaſily be placed in a more cos- 
fortable ſituation than they formerly enjoyed.—! hat add. 
tional proſit is very great; for it is now pretty well aſccrtat- 
ed, that though from 1s. to 18. 6 d. a piece is not an unter 
to nable rent, for the paſture of a *weeddale ſheep, (by which 
at the ſame time, the old reat under a cattle ſtock is 999% 
ted,) yet for the paſture of a Cheviot ſheep, whole food 8 

Di 
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ſuppoſed to be the ſame, both in regard to quantity and qua- 
liry, the Cheviot, or any other ſet of farmers, can well afford 
to pay from 28. to 28. 6 d. and even 38. in the Highlands, 
2s it coſts them from 4s. to 5 s. on the borders. 

The great objection to the introduction of ſheep, is the ſup. 
eyed nece/ſity of depopulating the country, wherever cattle farms 
are converted into ſheep farms. But that is totally founded 
on miſtake. —I think it a duty therefore, incumbent upon me, 
who have taken an active concern, in promoting the improve- 
ment of Britiſh Wool, to point out the means, by which the 
population of the country, will be rather increaſed than de- 
creaſed, by this important meaſure. 

The Plan to be purſued for that purpoſe, (and it is one 
indeed, which I propoſe to adopt myſelf, on an eſtate in the 
hilly parts of Caithneſs,) is ſhortly as follows: 

1, When any proprietor wiſhes to convert the ſtock on 
his property, from cattle to ſheep, he ſhould, in tne firſt 
place, have a plan of the eſtate made out by ſome intelligent 
ſurveyor z and ſhould then procure a {kilful farmer, from the 
beſt ſheep country in Scotland, (the neighbourhood of the 
Cheviot hills,) to lay out the ground, in a manner the beſt 
calculated for ſtore farms. — For, it is proper to obſcrve, that 
the different ſorts of ſheep, require different kinds of paſture, 
with which none but an experienced ſhepherd is acquainted, 
and, that it is of the utmoſt conſequence, to have fuch an are 
rangement adjulted from the beginning. 

2, If the proprietor does not reſide upon the ſpot, fo as 
to manage the plan himſelf, he muſt procure a very intelli- 
gent overieer, a man of prudence and addreſs, and, if poſ- 
ſdle, a native Highlander, who, by ſpeaking the language of 
the country, can more eaſily gain the confidence of the 
People, for the purpoſe of conducting the whole plan by his 
Arections.—On an extenſive Highland eſtate, no premium 
would 
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would be too great for ſuch a man, particularly if he United 
a knowledge of ſheep farming, with the other requilites, 
3. It is abſolutely neceſſary, all over the Highlands, 99 
clear the diſtrict of foxes, before ſheep farming can properly 
be introduced.-—The damage they do to a floc!:, can hardly 
be imagined by any one, who has not experienced the cf 
of their depredations,—the Highland foxes being much 
ſtronger than the Lowland ones, and killing old (hee x; 
well as lambs.-A thorough bred fox-hunter, therefore, 
ought to be got, with a complete ſet of dogs, particular 
from Argyllſhire, Badenoch, or Lochaber, where they hne 
brought the art of killing foxes to ſuch perfection, that ay 
country, it is new a{certained, can be cleared of that vermin, 
however rocky or woody it may be, 

4. In many parts of the Highlands, a ſkilful 9v2dman i 
eſſentially neceſſary, to cut down all bruſhwood, which, by 
tearing off the wool, is not only attended with the loſs of the 
fleece, but allo materially injures the animal, by expoſing it 
to cold and wet.-—Skilful ditchers are alſo neceſſup, for 
draining, in the beſt manner, any wet or boggy ſpots it 
hilis; and, in ſome places where the ground is dry, for 
ſpreading the water over the ſurface, which brings up a con- 
ſiderable quantity of graſs. —ln hilly countries alſo, a that, 
who underſtands the art of making heather roofs, would be 
a great acquiſition.— Experienced perſons in theſe two {al 
profeſſions can eaſily be procured, from the hilly paris 6: 
Roxburghſhire. 

5. Theſe preliminaries being ſettled, the proprictor, it lt 
has not a farm in his own hand, ſhould take one fit to 
maintain from 1 to 2000 ſheep; and ſhould bring the bet 
breed of Cheviot ſheep, and the moſt experienced ſhepherd 
he can find, to ſatisfy the natives of the country, that © fine 


woolled breed will thrive on his eſtate; and alſo to inſt 
them 


8 


m in the proper mode of managing that ſpecies of 
ck. For that purpoſe, he ought to prevail on the lons 
4 brothers of his tenants, or young men of a proper age 
the neighbourhood, to acquire a knowledge of ſheep 
ing, from the ſhepherd he has brought. For, as ſoon 
a ſufficient number of them are completely inſtructed, in 
art of keeping ſheep, which cannot fail to be the caſe 
the ſpace of two or three years, the plan may go rapidly 
yard, 2 
5, As ſoon as there are a ſufficient number of native 
herds, and the flock of the proprietor has ſo increaſed, 
he can fell his young ſtore, at an eaſy rate to his tenants, 
ich may be the caſe in about three years,) it ſhould then 
recommended to them, to diſpoſe of their cattle, and to 
haſe ſheep bred upon the ſpot, which are much more 
to thrive, than thoſe brought from another country. 
. In ſettling the rent with the native tenants, it is ne. 
ry, that the landlord ſhould, at firſt, take a part of it in 
, that is to ſay, in wool and ſheep; as, from their want 
zperience, they would naturally be alarmed, were they at 
to be charged with an adequate rent in money,—And 
| ſome aſſiſtance and information muſt be given, by the 
lord or his overſeer, to the tenants, in the diſpoſal of 
r wool and ſheep, until regular markets are eſtabliſhed in 
neighbourhood, 
ſtly—Though many ſmall tenants, by joining their ca- 
together, and purchaſing from 250 to 500 ſheep each, 
tiring common ſhepherds, might, perhaps, continue 
e pofleſſions which they formerly enjoyed, yet ſuch an 
tion can hardly be effected, without removing ſome in- 
2's, —Theſe, therefore, the proprietor ought to collect, 
mall villages, properly ſituated, for the purpoſe of carry- 
cn either fiſheries or manufactures. There employment 
| may 
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extenſive and ſo complicated a nature, ſliould not be 1 
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may be furniſhed to the young, and from the profits of 4; 
change of ſyſtem, an adequate maintenance may be given, 
thoſe, who are too old to procure themſelves {ubfiſns 
Both humanity, and ultimately, the intereſt gf the w 
prietor himſelf, however, ſeem to require, thut a plan, of f 


raſhly gone into; and, in particular, that, auy confiders 
body of men ſhould not be removed from their tie 
places of reſidence, until not only proper houſes a 
poſſeſſions were prepared for their reception, hut alſo, un 
proper means of employing them are ſecured, 
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No. IV. 


nt of the Shetland Sheep, with Obſervations upon 
the Nature of the Different Breeds, to be found there, 
2. addreſſed to the Saciety for the Improvement of 
britiſh Wool, 


r 


THOMAS JOHNSTON. 


7's not eaſy to determine, with preciſion, whence the 
dal Shetland breed was derived, as no record or tradition 
kat fact, is now extant; but, it ſeems to be the received 
on of the country, that the firſt ſheep were brought from 
mrk, while theſe iſlands made a part of the territories 
wt eingdom; and that opinion ſeems to be ſtrengthened, 
ie great imilaricy between the Daniſh and Shetland ſheep, 
1 is ſo remarkable, that it can hardly be overlooked by 
noſt ſuperficial obſerver. 

e ative breed of ſheep to be found in Shetland, are, in 
al, very hardy, and of a much wilder temper, than any 
| have been acquainted with, particularly ſuch as paſ- 
n {ma!! iſlands or ho/ms. The paſture, in theſe holms, 
n general, very dry, and plentifully ſupplied with rich 
and a variety of wild herbs, which render the ſheep, 
we kept in them, very wholeſome, fat, and in good 
4 and for ſuperior to thoſe who feed on the hilly paſ- 


4 


[. * . . " 
* 01!ve breed, however, is now much diminiſhed 


e . 7 7 
the whole country; and, in ſome places of it, is 
intirely 
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intirely extinct, in conſequence of the introduction of foreign 
breeds; which have been carried on to a conſiderable exten 
by mary of the proprietors of ſheep ſtocks, in theſe ind 
with a view of increaſing the quantity of the wool, ande 
improving the fize of the animal. In ſome places of the cou 
try, the new breed have anſwered according to the moſt fu 
guine hopes of the proprietors, the quantity of woo! having 
been ſo much increaſed, as to weigh from 10 to even 12 pound 
per fleece, In other places, however, the foreign brecd 
not been found to anſwer according to expectation; it has d 
generated conſiderably, both in the quantity and qualiy d 
the wool, It ſeems to be doubtful, therefore, whether the 
introduCtion of a foreign breed of ſheep into theſ iilands, | 
been attended with advantage to the country, or otherni 
I am of opinion, that, if equal pains and expence had beer 
beſtowed upon the improvement of the native breed, as uyor 
the introduction of the foreign, the country would hare d 
rived more ſure and laſting advantages from that meaſure; fa 
it is to be obſerved, that the native breed, being of a mon 
hardy nature, reſiſt the ſeverity of the winter months vit 
eaſe, while the foreign breeds, ſoftened by the milder inf 
ence of a more temperate climate, are unable to withſtand tht 
extreme cold and exceſſive rains, to which they are expoſe 
in theſe iſlands ; and, of courſe, numbers of them either dt 
during the winter months, or are ſo weakened, as to de us 
able to combat the leverity of the following ſpring. 

' Beſides all this, the wool which theſe ſheep carry, # 
though conſiderable in point of quantity, yet is remark 
coarſe and harſh ; inſomuch as to be unfit for any: thing b 
the coarſeſt clochs, and the ſtuffs uſed by the common fes 
ple. Whereas the true native wool, is of the ſoſteſt tea 
fit for the fineſt manufactures, and in ſome inſtances has de 
found to rival Spaniſh weol itſelf, Though the dit 
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inregard to weight, therefore, the differenceis, in general, above 
four to one, yet, on the whole, the value of the native fleece 
fir exceeds the other. Add to this, that the foreign breeds, 
do rarely, if ever, thrive in hilly paſtures, (only anſwering 
inthe ſmall iſlands and holms); and as the greater part of the 
ſheep paſture in Shetland, conſiſts of hill pafture, theſe breeds 
can never be of general advantage; for theſe reaſons I am in- 
clined to thirik, that a proper attention to the improvement 
of the native breed of ſheep in Shetland, would have been 
productive of more ſolid and laſting advantages to the nation 
at large, as well as to the proprietors of ſheep in that part of 
the kingdom. 

The quality of the Shetland wool is affected, in ſome mea- 
ſure, by the paſture on which the theep are fed. The rocky 
palture (which is generally covered with coarſe graſs and long 
heather}, produces ſheep of a ſtrong hardy nature, but with 
coarſe Alecces, and much varied in the colour; this fort of 
paſture is found to produce the coarſe wool, whether found 
in the hill grounds, or in the iflands or holms. 

The ſheep, that paſture upon what paſſes under the name 
of black-berry heather, lobba and moſſy paſture, almoſt al- 
ways bear the fineſt wool. The ſilver gray wool is thought 
lo be the fineſt and ſofteſt in Shetland; but the black, the 
white, the mourat, or brown, is very little inferior; the lob- 
da 2nd the berry heather are preferred for feeding ſheep; but 
the lobha is reckoned rather better than the other. It reſem- 
bes oat brier in its appearance; is very long, of a hard ſub- 
ance, and is in bloom all the ſeaſon, It is ſeldom entirely 
covered with ſnow, becauſe of its length, and the ſnow dil- 
ſoives ſooner on it, than on the graſs below; and, on that ac. 
bunt, it is more acceſſible to the ſheep, when deprived of 
erery other recourſe. 

The native or kindly breed, which bear the ſoft or cottonny 
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ſpring up; and when the wool is carefully pniled off, the 
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Heeres, as they are called, are rather of a delicate nature, They 
wool is ſhort and open, and deſtitute of a covering of long 
hairs, found upon the coarſe woolled ſheep, which ſerves tg 
ſcreen them from the rain, and to preſerve them from the in. 
clemency of the weather. Theſe ſoft woolled ficeces 2 
very often loſt, or rubbed off, during the winter, or early in 
the ſpring, which, it is ſuppoſed; might be prevented, by 
clipping. or ſhearing the ſheep, in place of pullin g off tl; 
wool, a barbarous practice, tending to weaken the ſheep, and 
to hurt the length of the ſtaple. There are ſome ſheep to be 
found, (from whom alone the erroneous ideas, which fome 
have been led to intertain of the Shetland brecd of ſheep, 
could be derived), that carry coarſe wool above, and ſoft fine 
wool below. Theſe have three different ſucceſſions of voll 
yearly ; two of which reſemble long hairs more than woo 
and are termed, by the common people, fors and /cuits 
When the wool begins to looſen in the roots, which general) 
happens about the month of February, the hairs or ſcudd 


tough hairs continue faſt, until the new woot grows uy abou 
a quarter of an inch in length; then they gradually wear af 
and, when the new fleece has acquired about two month 
growth, the rough hairs, termed fors, ſpring up, and ke 
root, until the proper ſeaſon for pulling it arrives, when it 
plucked off, along with the wool, and is ſeparated from 
at dreſſing the fleece, by an operation, called forſing. The /cu6 
remains upon the {kin of the animal, as if it were a thid 
«oat, a fence againſt the inclemency of the ſcaſons, whic! 
provident nature has furniſhed, for ſupplying the want of the 
fleece. ä 

The green moſſy paſture is, for the moſt part, to be foun 
along the ſea ſhores. It is in general a wer foil, covered wit 


graſs of a white ſpungy nature, and intermixed with gra ® 
| he: 
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herbs of various kinds, particularly a ſpecies of herb is to be 
found in confiderable quantities, much refembling heckle teeth. 
Th: ſea coaſts of Shetland are covered with fea weed, eſpe- 
cially in winter, when very great quantities are thrown a- 
ſhore, by the violence of the ſea and tides. —The ſheep, dur- 
ng the winter ſeaſon, and eſpecially while the ground is co- 
yered with ſnow, devour the ſea weed very greedily; and often, 
during long and ſevere ſnows, they have little elſe to live on. 
Nature ſeems to have imparted to them a perfect knowledge 
of the times, at which this food may be procured ; for, im- 
mediately upon the tide beginning, to fall, the ſheep, in one 
body, run directly down to the ſea ſhores, although feeding 
on hills ſeveral miles diſtant from the ſea, where they remain 
patil the tide returns, when they return back to their uſual 
haunts, The ſheep are expoſed to great danger, and many 
we frequent ly loſt, by the tides carrying them off, when they 
happen to go down, into what are called goes, or cover, being 
very often unable to get up, ſometimes from weakneſs and hun- 
ger, and ſometimes from the ſteepneſs of the rocks, by which 
means they remain a prey to the next tide, which ſweeps them 
off in numbers. 

The wet moſly paſture abounds with coarſe heath and 
„gh, intermixed with ſome rough hard grass of different 
kinds, Near the ſea ſhores, the graſs is remarkably fine, 
ſocceſioned, it is ſuppoſed, by the inriching quality of tha 
ſea ſpray,) and generally extends to the diſtance of from 60 
'0 100 yards up the country: then the paſture above deſ- 
rided prevails, and covers a large track of ground. — The 
ee p fre quent the pafture, near the ſca ſhore, in queſt of the 
ine graſs, during moſt part of the ſummer ; but, in autumn, 
the) are obliged, by the ſtorms and winds, to betake them- 
Ilves to the more hilly parts of the paſture, where they 
mult tecd, during the remaining part of the ſeaſon, upon 
grass 
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graſs far inferior to that which the ſummer months lupplieg, 
This change of food, produces diſeaſes, (to be afterwuq, 
taken notice of,) which, in many places, prove fatal to tun. 
dreds of them.— The ſheep, that run on this paſture, are gf 
a ſmall fize, much varied in the colour of their fleeces, and 
carrying wool of a pretty fine nature. 

The ſheep, in the iſlands of Shetland, have not hither 
been treated with that attention, which an object of ſuch 
moment, to the country at large, ſeems to merit. A hor 
account of it, however, is here offered; the accuracy of 
which will hardly be doubted, when it is conſidered, thy 
the author has had the charge of different flocks of ſheey, 
for many years, and has beſtowed much pains and attention 
in correcting miſtakes in the management of ſheep locks 
as praCtiſed in the different pariſhes of Shetland. 

On the Main Land, that is, in the largeſt inhabited ifland 
of Shetland, the proprietors of ſheep ſtocks, about the end 
of March and beginning of April, gather their ſheep in folds 
or what are termed here punds and erues, that they may be 
the eaſier managed throughout the ſummer, and for pulling 
off the wool, marking the lambs, &c. They are generally 
weak about this ſcaſon, and on that account eaſily manag- 
ed. If the punding, however, is delayed for any time be- 
yond this ſeaſon, the ſheep generally become wild; and, in 
that caſe, the inhabitants are obliged to have recourſc to tie 
aſſiſtance of dogs for catching them. Theſe dogs are tra- 
ed for the purpoſe; and, when properly bred, perform ther 
part with great dexterity, laying hold of the ſheep in ſuch a 
way, as not to hurt them at all. They will take any part 
cular one from a flock that is point:d at; and will never 4. 

to run after lambs, unleſs particularly direcled to © 
- this can only be expected from properly trained 
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1 of thole uſed, are very miſchievous, and hurt 
the 


8 
je ſheep much in the catching, Sometimes the ſheep are 
oft, by running down ſteep rocks, when purſued by the dogs, 
bling over precipices, and at other times falling into the 
ea. A properly bred dog, always ſeizes the ſheep by the 
f foot, by the noſe, or the car, For fix months in the year, 
he attention beſtowed on the flocks, by a great many pro- 
ietors in Shetland, is hardly worth mentioning ; while o- 
hers, who are not ſo blind to their own intereſt, look after 
hem a little better, in particular driving them for ſhelter in 
me of ſnow, to what are called 8 or dry places, by which 
be lives of a few are preſerved z but without herding, it is 
dent, that great numbers muſt periſh for want of care 
d attention, in a wide extended paſture of many miles.— 
de ſheep of one paſture generally herd together, although 
en the property of a hundred different individuals. They 
re known by marks cut upon their ears, every different 
priector having a different mark. But what has contri- 
ed more to the prejudice of the ſheep in Shetland, than 
dy thing elſe, is the erroneous practice of keeping too many 
uns, I have ſeen, in a flock of ſixty ewes, no leſs than 
rnty rams, not one of them above one or two years old, 
d theſe the very worſt in the flock, both for ſize and co- 
ur; ſome of them carrying the coarſeſt wool, and ſome- 
mes, of two or three different colours. In moſt paſtures in 
ketland, the beſt lambs are cut, and the worſt kept for the 
* years breeders z and no perſuaſion can induce the com- 
jon people to vary this abſurd practice. I have myſelf had 
* charge of ſmall Aocks, in different paſtures, for about ten 
, and I found this practice followed amongſt the whole 
then, Bat, convinced of the impropriety of it, I deter- 
ned to try a dierent method; and accordingly ſelected 
beſt rams for breeders, and never kept above four rams 
ed ewes, In the ſpace of fix years, the wool was much 
improved 
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may be twiſted off, when the ſheep is a month oid, with 
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improved in quality, and increaſed in weight from one, f 
two, and even to three pounds and a half. In the courſe q 
my experience among theſe flocks, I obſerved, that the 
marks of a ram, who is the moſt likely to have white wort. 
led lambs, are theſe—His fleece muſt be white; his pe 
white; his hoofs white; alfo his horns and the bridge of the 
noſe— When theſe marks are to be found, I think i: wil 
certainly follow, that the lambs will be white have trig 
the experiment frequently, and never knew it fail. The 
Hor:. ſhould be wide ſet; for when the roots of the horns 
are cloſe ſet, the head is contracted, and the fhcep will mc 
probably die at twelve or eighteen months old. The horns 


ſafety, but I prefer thoſe who never had ary, The bod 
ſhould be long, the legs ſhort, and the hooks broad; th 
head ſmall, and the countenance pleaſant, Theſe are mark 
which generally diſtinguiſh proper breeding rams“, | 
would be unneceſſary for me to take up the time of th 
Society, by entering into any particular deſcription of th 
Scotch and Engliſh breeds to be found in Shetland, 3 thei 
nature muſt be much better known to the Society, than! 
me. Suffice it then to ſay, with regard to the native breed 
that, when it is continued free from intermixture with othg 
ſheep, it continues much the ſame, without varying, either! 
the quantity of the wool, or the weight of the carcaſc. Te 
many of them, however, are now crofled with the 5cote 
and Engliſh, and ſome even with the Dutch, from wh: 
mixture, a ſheep is produced, long bodied and ſhort legs 
carrying coarſe wool, even on the neck and ſhoulders, and the 
tails, which are about fix inches long, being ſhaped like flog 
der; hence they have got the name of the fun * 
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* If ewe lambs are wiſhed for, the beſt ram to bred fe 
is, What is called, a rig/and, 
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ep, They carry from four to fix pounds of wool, and the 
arcaſe weighs from 3o to 40 lib.—In regard to the Scotch 
ad Engliſh breeds, they generally clip from 8 to 12 lib. of 
wool, I have myſelf ſhorn 16 lib. from one of them, but 
that was a very rare inſtance ; and, I believe, never happened, 
hut in the iſland of Hoys, one of the beſt graſs holms in 
Getland, In this iſland, I have ſeen 27 ewes having 54 
lambs, each of which ſold for 78. per head. The Shetland 
ſheep in general, however, only ſell at the following prices: 
welders from 5 s. to Gs. ewes from 3s. to 48.; year-olds 
rom 25. to 38. wedder lambs from 18. to 15 d. and the 
eve lambs from 15 d. to 28. Sterling. 

The age, to which the ſheep in Shetland are kept, varies, 
xcording to the nature of the paſture on which they are 
kd, On the berry heather and lobba paſtures, they are at 
their prime from five to ſeven years old ; but ſometimes they 
te kept longer, although to little advantage. Oa the wet 
woſy paſtures, they are at their prime, from 3 to 5 years 
dl, On good paſtures, both in the Main Land and the 
{mall holms, they are beſt from 2 to 3 years old, and, if kept 
enger, they fall off, both in the fleece and carcaſe. 

The value of the Shetland wool, depends on its quality : 
The coarſe is generally ſold at from 8 d. to 10 d. per lib. 
vue the fineſt fetches from 28. to 2s. 6d. About forty 
hes ago, the wool was told at about 5s. per liſpund, or 
llicty fix lib. good and bad, without diſtinction. The in- 
dabitants in Shetland, however, have fince diſcovered the 
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hie native wool is held all over the kingdom, when manu- 
liiured into ſtockings, will, it is hoped, induce the proprie- 
lors of ſheep ſocks, to turn their attention to the improves 
nent of this valuable article, which has hitherto been ſo 
Wanefu!ly neglected. 

The 


ue value of this commodity z and the great repute, in which 
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- The diſeaſes, to which the Shetland ſheep are ſubject, 4 
various; and differ according to the paſtures on which they 
are fed. The iger is a fatal diſtemper amongſt ſheep key 
in rich paſtures.—It is occaſioned by ſpringing, or running 
hard, when the animal is fat. The blood veſſels of the ki, 
neys then burſt, and flow through the inteſtines, which oc, 
cafions an inſtant ſuffocation, and proves immediate death, I 
reſembles in its effects an apoplexy. The only preventatire 
known for this diſtemper, is, to turn the lambs, about the 
month of Auguſt, into a poor paſture, in order to reduce the 
extraordinary fatneſs, which occafions this diſeaſe. The tr, 
or Hell ſickneſs, is a diſeaſe peculiar to thoſe ſheep, who kel 
on the billy paſtures, at a diſtance from the ſea {hores. ltis 
occaſioned by a quantity of water, lodged between the {kin 
and the rim of the belly, which, when allowed to remain 
without application, occaſions a great degree of heat, forming 
a cruſt over the tallow. They then loath their food, become 
quite diſpirited, and, at laſt, fall a ſacrifice to the diſtemper 
The beſt cure for this difcaſe is ſalt and water, which ach u 
phyſic, carrying off the ſuperfluous matter from the body of 
the animal, and cleanſing their blood from humouts, which 
are bred by the different kinds of graſs, on which they (cd, 
This diſcaſe is rarely known amongſt the ſheep, that paſturs 
along the fea ſhores, the graſs, on the borders of which, 
neceſſarily covered with ſaline particles, from the {pray; and, 
at any rate, they have conſtant opportunities of eating ſea werb 
which has the ſame effect upon them as the ſalt aud water, 
The Hurdy, or drop/y of the brain, is another diſeaſe ince 
dent to the Shetland ſheep, The firſt ſympton of this diſeak 
is, gide neſs of the head, and ſtupefaction.— The only cit: 
tual o knn for this diſtemper, is opening the Kull, and 
extra the water lodged between it and the brain. 


The land ſheep are, at preſent, much 3 ö 
tho 
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avgh an object of ſuch moment to the country at large and 
n particular to the tenants, by whom they are chiefly reared, 
[he attention of the landlords (a few excepted) is too much 
xcupied by other purſuits, and the improvements that might 
fly be effected through their influence, have, till. of late, 
een very little attended to. The tenants, bigotted to their 
cent cuſtoms, which, in many caſes, they deem ſacrilegi- 
jus to break through, are ever enemies to novelty and ex- 
riment, The firſt improvement ſurely, is that of herding z 
were the ſheep properly tamed, it would ſave the lives of 
oy hundreds of them, who perith by the ſea, or fall ſacri- 
s to diſeaſes, which by proper care might be eafily cured. 
r improving the breed and the wool, it is neceſſary, that 
ntion be paid both to the rams and to the ewes, intended 
x breeders, by ſelecting the beſt of both, for that purpoſe, 
d reducing the number of rams in each flock; which at 
dent is multiplied far beyond what is either proper or ne- 
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No. V. 


OBSERVATIONS 


ON Mr Yohn/ton's Account of the Shetland Brei! 
Sheep. 
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THE above is certainly the beſt account of the Shetlar 
breed of ſheep, that has, as yet, been communicated tot! 
Briti/h Wool Society. And, on the peruſal of it, the follo 
ing obſervations will naturally occur to the reader. 

1. It is evidently the opinion of the very intelligent writ 
of that paper, that, to preſerve the beſt breed of native She 
!ard ſheep, and to bring them to perfection, are points of ti 

cn ſequence to that part of the kingdom, and fro 

*.h benefit to the country at large may be expet 

cart}:c7 appears evident, from that account, that the 
native breeds in theſe iſlands, owing to which, (ut 

, varicty of opinions has been formed upon the ſubiect. Ot 
of :acſe breeds, called the Zind/y, or cottonny fleeced, , alt 
gether covered with fine wool. The fleece of the other 
intermixed with thoſe hairs called rs and ſcudda. Uuſe 
tunately, from neglect and miſmanagement, and the ia 
duction of foreign breeds, the former has become extint 
ſome diſtricts, and very ſcarce in others, ſo that no time mi 
be loſt in receiving them from total annihilation.—3- 
kindly breed, as it is called, is certainly the moſt valuable, l 
in conſequenee of the thinneſs of its fleece, is of a tender 
delicate nature, an unfortunate circumſtance for the bret 
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country ſo much expoſed to the inclemency of the ſeaſons, 
It may be entitled to ſome experiments, therefore, to know, 
ther croſſing the Shetland breed with ſome thick fleeced, 
e woolled ſheep, ſuch as the South Down, the Hereford, or 
the Spaniſh, might not be the means of producing a ſpecies 
i wool of very ſuperior value, and at the ſame time, would 
ot thicken the fleece, ſo as to make it a better protection for 
de imal.—Laſtly—It would be defirable ro aſcertain, what 
reed ought to be recommended to the attention of the natives 
of Shetland, and what is the moſt likely mode of bringing 
them to perteCtion. 

In regard to the laſt point, there can be no doubt, that the 
reed producing the pure white wool, without the {ſmalleſt 
mixture of hair, (particularly any black or browa hairs), ought 
p be excluſively propagated in the Shetland iſlands, —The 
ſuperior excellence of that fort of fleece, for all the finer pur- 
poſes in which combing wool can be uſed, is unqueſtionable, 
For ſoftneſs and for luſtre, no wool does equal it; and the 
ſkin, with the fleece on it, can be converted into a fur of 
ry great value; ſome ſpecimens of which have been already 
tut to the China market, —But, as the leaſt intermixture of 
ack or brown hair deſtroys both the perfection of the fleece, 
ud the beauty of the fur, extirpating ſuch hairs, therefore, by 
decling the beſt and pureſt white rams and ewes for breeding 
om, is the greateſt object, that can poſſibly be recommended to 
ie attention of the proprietors of Shetland, The other wools 
roduced in Shetland, as the filver gray, the black, and the 
wown, though of a ſoft and fine quality, can never rival the 
jure white in value; and ought, therefore, to be extirpated 
* ſoon as the white fleeced breed of ſheep can be introduced 
I their room. 

4s to the beſt mode of bringing the Shetland breed to 
ertection, the premiums, given by the Britiſh Wool Society, 


have 
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have already had ſome very important conſequences ; but | 
would be extremely deſirable, in addition to the improye. 
ment which theſe premiums may produce, that ſome iſland, 
fuch as that of Unit or of Fettlar, where the pure white i 
found in the greateſt abundance, or the ifland of Hoys were 
devoted to the tole purpoſe of rearing the pure white fleece 
iheep, under the ſuperintendance of fuch a zealous and intel. 
ligent perion as Mr Johnſton feems to be.— If that breed 
were once brought to perfection in any particular iſland, 
there would be little difficulty to fpread them over the 
reit, and alſo at the ſame time to introduce a proper ſyltea 
of management, in which the natives of theſe iflands ſcem to 
be mifcrably deficient, 

ir the plan for the improvement of its breed of ſheey, 
were to take effect, there is every reaſon to believe tha 
Shetland would find a more ſecure and valuable treaſure in 
ns flocks, than even in thote fitheries, on the extenſion of 
which ns inhabitants are io much bent. At the ſame time, 
it is evident, that the one need not materially interfere with 
the other; and that if both are propefly attended to, thoſ: 
itlands muſt enjoy a greater degree of profperity, than it is 
pollible for them otherwiſe to attain, 

Ir is farther only neceflary to add, that it would be of the 
utmoſt conſequence, for the purpole of bringing the native 
breed of Shetland to perfection, that ſome agreement were 
made, with the clergy of thoſe iflands, in regard to their 
tythes. A plan for that purpoſe might certainly be formed, 
more advantageous to them, to the tenants, and to the pro- 
prietors, than taking their ſmall tythes in kind. No op po- 
iirion to any feir propoſal, to that effect, can be apprebend- 
cd from a body of men, dittinguiſhed for their 399% 
truſe, their liberality, and public ſpirit. 
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No. VI. 


ESCRIPTION of the Breed of Sheep in the poſſeſſion 
of the Meſſrs Culleys of Northumberland—In anſwer 
u the Qreries circulated by Sir John Sinclair. 


Tus breed we have, are entirely from thoſe which have 
ke lo highly improved by Mr Bakewell. To them we 
ge naturally partial, knowing well, that Mr Bakewell had 
gh his breed to the greateſt perfection of which they 
ge capable, by. picking the beſt ewes from all the beſt 
ks in his neighbourhood, or indeed, wherever he could 
althem, and putting the moſt valuable tups to them. —The 
feed is completely domeſticated, aud of ſo quiet a diſpoſi- 
jon, that it is well known, a fence of three feet high will 
ro them at any tune, the tupping ſeaſon excepted. — This 
Keavic ditpolition is probably one realon why. they become 
cr and lo easily fat.— That they are exceedingly hardy, 
wient trom this circumſtance, that they can be kept in 
od condition, in the deepeſt ſtorms of ſnow, and the ſe- 
ct winters, equal to, if not better than, any other low- 
nd breed in the iſland, and ſooner recover after any incle- 
at Icafon, The breed may be called pure, as Mr Bake- 
& nas not had a croſs from any other, for upwards of 20 
us, and for theſe 20 years paſt, we have had no other 


Is bt from him. 
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fit for combing, being from 5 to 15 inches long. 
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The ſhape of the breed is the circumſtance for which they 
are moſt remarkable; being finer and more truly prop, 
tioned in their mould or form, thicker and broader 
compared to their height, and above all being diſtinguiſh 
ed for a greater propenſity to grow fat, and for ſupporting 4 
greater weight of carcaſe, upon a very fine clean ſmall bone, 
than any other breed. 

The weight of the ſheep varies in proportion to its keeps 
ing, but ſheep of this ſort have been fed to upwards of 50 
lib. per quarter,—lt is ſuppoſed on the whole, that it py 
beſt to feed wedders off, at from 15 to 24 years old. 4 
that age they do not pay ſo well for what they cat, though 
they certainly keep on in improving for ſome time longer, 
Taking the medium at two years old, they weigh in ger 
about 24 lib. per quarter, —The number of ribs is common 
13 on each fide, but ſome have been killed with 14,—Thi 
breed is not remarkable for producing much tallow,—lndeed 
thoſe that are the moſt inclined to fatten on the outſide, a 
ways have the leaſt tallow or rough fat within, 

This breed is not only more inclined to fatten, but when 
fat, the meat is finer in the grain or texture, than any othe 
lowland breed, though perhaps not equal in flavour to the 
Cheviot or Highland mutton,—There is alſo a great 
quantity of meat in proportion to the bones, and there i 
no breed, that will bring ſo many pounds of mutton fron 
a given quantity of food. 

The average weight of the fleece, in this northern county 
(Northumberland) taking wedder, hog, and ewe together, 
about 7 lib. and the value, according to the price of wot 
in 1792, 9d. per lib. or 5s. 3d. per fleece, —This 1s t08 
higheſt price ever given for that ſort of wool, in this ng 
bourhood, but in Yorkſhire and farther ſouth it fetch* 
10 d. per pound, and even more.— The wool is al! ite, 
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There are ſeldom more than two lambs at a birth, In 
une , two thirds of the ewes have one lamb, and one third 
two, They lamb at any time from Candlemas to May, but 
molly in March. They are pretty well covered with wool 
when lambed. _ | 
The mode of management is generally as follows. We keep 
the tore ewes and ewe hogs in ſummer on old paſtures.- - 
te ſheep fed for the butcher, get clover and other new graſ- 
{ in Spring, Summer, and Autumn. We give turnips to all 
ur ſheep in winter except the breeding ewes, and we wiſh 
ge even them turnips, for 2 or 3 weeks before they lamb, 
if ve can ſpare them any *. 

The principal diſeaſe, to which this breed is ſubject, is called 
the midd/ing ill, in other countries known under the name of 
e red or the black water, The only preventative (for we 
know 


We put our young ewes, or gimmers as they are called in 
[lus country, to the tup, as well as our old ones; but the older 
ewes are put to the tup 8 or 10 days before the younger ones, 
tczuſe we do not like that the latter ſhould lamb fo — as the 
mer, on account of their being always ſcarcer of milk, and 
tom that circumſtance apt to forſake their lambs ; but by lamb- 
ny 2 little later in the ſpring, when the graſs begins to riſe, 
bey are not liable to the misfortune of wanting milk. The 
Meding ewes are in general ſold off at 3 or 4 years old. But 
le method we purſue (which we find the beit mode of keeping 
Mr ſtock in perfection) is, to ſell our worſt ewes of all ages, and 
lo keep the valuable ewes as long as they will breed. Nay we 
are ſometimes kept a favourite ewe, aſter ſhe had given over 
ming. putting her produce to ſome other ewe to ſuckle. We 
Ways fatten our draught or culled ewes ourſelyes, but the ge- 
wrality of dravght ewes, in this country, are ſold to go into 
lorkſhire, for the purpoſe of breeding and feeding ſat lambs. 
We allow go or go ewes, when given fingly, to a year old, or 


Of 


; mand tup, (called in Yorkſhire, a ſhearing, and farther ſouth 
he Hear hog, or ſhearing) and 120 ewes to older tups. But when 


%e OT more tups are put among a flock of ewes, the average 


ould not exceed from 50 to Go, to a dinmond, and from 89 te 
|, to older tups, 
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know of no cure) is good keeping. This diſorder attacks, 
hogs (ſeldom older ſheep) when ſinking in condition, but! 
put in time on turnips, rape, or any other good keeping, if 
is a total prevention, We are ſeldom troubled with the 1; 
leg, or quarter ill as it is called in different counties, and nd 
much of late with he halt or foot rot, except in wet ſeaſons ; 
in ſummer laſt 1792. Paring the hoof and applying corrofn 
will generally do, if not very bad; but if prond ſleſh appem 
between the hoofs, then poultices are neceſſary, and not un- 
frequently cauſtics to ſubdue the proud fleſh. 

The fleece is clipt but once a year, generally in June,= 
None of the breeders, in this part of the country, have hitherto 
made any experiments for improving the fleece, either in qu. 
tity or quality. What effect the preſent advance in the price 
of, wool may have, is not yet known; but ſuch is the prof 
derived from an attention to the ſhape and carcaſe, and 5 
much are we convinced by experience, that the breed that has 
the greateſt tendency to fatten, has the beſt conſtitution, (1 
moſt eſſential point in a northern climate), that whatever 
wool we grow, we muſt in the firſt place attend to carciſe— 
At the ſame time we have nodoubt, that we could, by attention, 
perſeverance, and proper eroſſing, cover our breed, with either 
coarſe or fine wool, as might be thought moſt advilable. 

— ct > ARE Inna 

The preceding account of that breed of ſheep, ſor ud 
they are ſo juſtly celebrated, does infinite credit to the l. 
rality and public ſpirit, the {kill and intelligence of the 
Meſſrs Culleys, by whom it was tranſmitted. They have al 
fo very obligingly communicated the following obtervations 


reſpecting that union of huſhandry and ſheep farming, 
deſirable in arable diſtrifts, which they have no fragt 
aſſerting, (and their are none whoſe opinions on ſach 2 topic 
zre better entitled to attention and credit,) is by fer the des 
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de of cultivating either the richeſt or the pooreſt arable 
nds , both for the occupier and the public. 

able land, in general, may be divided into the clayey 
deep, and the light or friable ſoils. 

A wet and clayey foil is not calculated for turnips, and is 
wgerous for the rot, conſequently not fit for breeding 
rep, but in ſuch a ſoil, the following rotation may be a- 
wed, in the courſe of which ſheep may be introduced. — 
ak up for oats.— Then ſow beans or peaſe, or both, in 
flo, hor ſe-hoe d.— Next wheat.—After which, make a 
en fallow for barley, with which ſow clover and rye- graſs, 
ke former with a liberal hand. Theſe ſeeds cannot be bet- 
r employed than in fattening /amb and dam for the but- 
ber, which, in all ſituations, is a ſafe and lucrative game, but 
micularly in the neighbourhood of a large town, or where 
mufaftures are eſtabliſhed. For that purpoſe the ewes 
tould be bought {from ſound land ) in the autumn, and tup- 
early for breeding lambs to make fat, to be fold off as 
uckly as poſſible, that the ewes alſo may have a better chance 
o pet fat iu the autumn. | | 
la light, dry, and zurnip ſoils as they may be called, a very 
Werent plan muſt be followed. One field, or portion ct 
ie farm, of good quality, and ſo dry, as to be free fi om any 
k of rot, ought to be kept for old orals. The remainder, 
bould be put under a rotation of 3 years tillage, and 1, 2, 
q years graſs, as follows: After the land is ploughed 6: 
dom graſs, then ſow oats, next turnips, then barley, with 
wer and rye-graſs, to continue for et, 2, or 3 years in 
N graſs, 


| 
| 
| 
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Under the deſcription of arable lands, rich grazing lands 
Ir marſhes, as Romney marſh, the rich marſhes in different 
ats of Lincolnſhire, in the north of Norfolk, the ifle of Ely, 
. Le. are not included, as theſe lands wili pay better in Crate, 
am any other way in which they can be employsd. 


tit 'on of crops of grain. 
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graſs, as circumſtances may require, to be paſtured wi 
ſheep, and a ſmall number of neat cattle among them, 
keep down the rye-graſs, &c, from running too much b 
feed. 

The firſt year's crop of graſs ſhould be employed in fatter 
ing ſheep from the beginning of April, to the end of May, 
beginning of June, (by which time, or ſooner, they may | 
fold to the butcher) then kept uneaten till July, and mom 
for hay. Two or three weeks after, the ſheep intended t 
be fattened with turnips, ſhould be turned in, and kept there 
till they went to turnips. The 2d and 3d years are to b. 
employed in paſturing the fore ſheep. 

The white crops are always luxuriant; indeed they mz 
be too much ſo for the ſeeds, particularly in fruitful year 
To prevent which, when there is likely to be too much 
ſtraw, we draw the turnips off, inſtead of eating them uber 
they grow, and carry them to the land which is intended t 
be ploughed for oats. The turnips ſeldom fail, eſpecial 
when drilled at 30 inches, and horſe hoe'd. 'I hey are cer 
tainly the beſt proviſion for ſheep in winter, while the clo. 
and rye-grafs, are the ſureſt and beſt proviſion for thele n 
luable animals in ſummer ; and both are high preparaticr 
for the crops of grain, which are to follow. With the ex 
ception indeed, of uncommon rich marſhes, there is no pu 
turage that will ſupport ſo much ſtock, as the firſt year's cv 
of clover and rye-graſs. There is no graſs that will brind 
jo heavy a crop of hay, and that after an early /#r1n; e 
and likewiſe an excellent foggage after the hay. lu 2 
lands, the ſeeds ought not to ſtand above one or two Jer 
but in weak or hungry grounds, three or even more; il 
latter, it is evident, not being able to bear a frequent 95 
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' The above plan is adapted to dry and friable ſoils alone, 
tis certainly the one, that, in the courſe of years, will yield 
he moſt money, and make the greateſt improvement in the 


By following ſuch a ſyſtem (never above one white 
op being taken at once) the land is kept, to make uſe of 


frong figurative expreſſion, in conflant health and ſpirits, 
F which it muſt make more profitable returns, than it can 
fibly do, by any other mode of management, 
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